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THE SECRET OF THE SHELL. 


Tue battle of Vimieira, fought in 1808, was glorious 
in its results, for the British. The enemy’s ranks 
were thinned on the field of battle, as discomfited 
enemy’s ranks are wont to be; and if—the battle 
over, and the dead examined—small bullets had 
seemed to have done more than ordinary execution 
that day, the matter was not one in itself of special 
wonderment. Connected with that hail-storm of 
small bullets, there was, however, a dead secret. 

The battle of Vimieira over, a certain tale ran the 
round of the French army. Some believed it, others 
did not ; but upon one point all were agreed—namely, 
that if not true, it might have been true; it was a 
matter worth consideration. As the tale would have 
it to be, somebody in the British service had discovered 
an ingenious way of packing up musket-balls in 
bomb-shells, and thus smuggling them, under false 
pretences, into the French lines. Time sped on, and 
the tale acquired consistency. Deponent came into 
the French camp, and stated: Imprimis—that a cer- 
tain ‘Sir Schrappnell’ had been banging away for a 
long time in the year eighteen hundred and three on 
the sands of a certain ‘Mounht-bay.’ The orthography 
I retain on the authority of the German general, 
Decker, and his French commentators, Messieurs 
Terquem and Favé; though Mount’s-bay will be a 
mode of spelling better approved by our friends down 
west; and the experimenter’s name will be ‘ Shrapnel.’ 
Deponent further stated that the aforesaid ‘ Sir 
Schrappnell’ occupied himself, during 1805, in con- 
ducting similar experiments at Woolwich. The belief 
grew into a conviction at last that many of the 
musket-balls which found their death-billet at 
Vimieira had never come from a musket at all. 

In 1811, during the battle of Albuera, another part 
of the secret came out. Some of the new conjuring- 
boxes which had not exploded came into the hands of 
the French. Opening them very carefully, to avoid the 
consequences of any hidden danger, the whole thing 
‘was pronounced a mockery, a delusion, and a sham. 
A shell of cast-iron, rather more thin than ordinary, 
and stuffed full of leaden bullets, comfortably packed 
in gunpowder, to keep them from wabbling—such 
was the mystery revealed of the new war con- 
juring-box. Dapper little French officers of génie 
looked into it, and pooh-poohed it. Only a thick- 
headed Anglais could have entertained the absurd 
notion of stuffing a shell with musket-balls, with 
only a little gunpowder between them, when gun- 
powder—nothing else than gunpowder—would have 
been so much more the thing. 


Had it rested with the French artillery and 
engineers there and then on the spot, nothing more 
would have been done towards investigating the 
powers and construction of the new conjuring-box. 
It is particularly disagreeable for a soldier to own 
that he has been circumvented by any new device of 
theenemy. To be killed in war by orthodox weapons 
may be a matter of regret to a dead man’s ghost; 
to be killed in war by schemes unauthorised; to be 
penetrated by balls mysteriously delivered; or blown 
to pieces by means unknown to all save the assailant, 
must be, to dead soldiers’ ghosts, a matter of 
vexation. At this time, there happened, however, to 
be somewhere in France—he never took kindly to 
Spanish campaigning—a certain little man, who, 
having been an artillery officer in his youth, was 
better qualified than many others to judge of the 
British invention. That little man did not care for 
precedent or usage one fig, and he submitted the 
invention to the scrutiny of a commission. What 
might have come out of that commission, under more 
favourable circumstances, will never be known. 
Troublous times were at hand. How the little man 
went to Russia in the subsequent year; was frozen 
out ; and, on returning, found France too hot for him, 
is a matter of history. There was an end of that tran- 
quillity so desirable for commissioners examining into 
the merits of a new war-shell. 

In 1813 came the siege of San Sebastian. The 
British were victorious indeed, but France has no 
reason to be ashamed that on the day in question she 
was vanquished. Almost two-thirds of the garrison 
were killed or wounded before the fort, in which the 
defenders had taken refuge after the capture of the 
town, surrendered. The French author, Monsieur 
Belmas, in his journal of the sieges sustained by the 
French in the peninsula, helps us to understand the 
cause of the tremendous slaughter which forced 
capitulation. ‘The day following,’ says he, prose- 
cuting a narrative the beginning of which does not 
concern us here—‘the day following, the English 
discharged from their batteries a terrible fire, as well 
upon the breaches as upon the town. They threw an 
immense number of shells, holding, some of them, 
no less than four hundred bullets.’ ‘These bullets 
caused us’ (the French), said the Adjutant-com- 
mandant, De Songeon, ‘much trouble. It is very 
desirable that our engineers should look well into the 
structure of this new projectile, and make others like 
them. Our defences were crushed to atoms by a 
deluge of shells; we could no longer hold out against 
such formidable artillery. At length we, on our part, 
tried to make similar shells. Having filled ordinary 
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shells with bullets, we discharged all together, but 
these missiles did not seem to do much harm.’ 

Ah, Monsieur l’Adjutant-commandant Songeon, 
your bullets were all right enough, but you seem to 
have forgotten the gunpowder; besides, I am not yet 
satisfled that the fuse was within your competence. 

Under one or other modification, every civilised 
artillery service now avails itself of shrapnel. The 
modifications of detail are various, but the general 
principles are ever the same. A thin cast-iron shell, 
holding balls and intermediate gunpowder, the whole 
provided with a fuse igniting by flash of the gun’s 
discharge, and timed so as to burn a certain number 
of seconds or parts of a second—the latter delicacy 
obtains in Belgium—such is the shrapnel shell, other- 
wise denominated ‘ spherical case shot.’ 

It needs no special acquaintance with military 
engineering to perceive that the efficiency of shrapnel 
shells must depend—other points of construction being 
equal—upon the means at command for insuring their 
timely bursting; in other words, upon the perfection 
of their fuses. 
reader fancy himself sitting upon a barrel of gun- 
powder. ‘The barrel has a little hole in it. The 
unlighted extremity of a tallow candle is stuck 
through that hole, and the other end of the candle is 
burning. Assuming that the candle is of the proper 
length to burn six hours, it appears that the expectant 
reader may sit tranquilly and fearlessly upon the 
powder-barrel for the space of five hours, three quar- 
ters, and something more—how much more, I should 
not like to say, remembering that errors of some 
minutes at least may occur in candle-making. Now, 
the candle stands aptly enough as the represent- 
ative of a shell-fuse. As to construction, a shell-fuse 
differs from a candle in this, that whereas the latter 
is composed of tallow surrounding a combustible wick, 
the former is, in most varieties of it, at least, a column 
of burning composition, hard rammed into a wooden 
or metallic tube. Our illustrative tallow-candle has 
been assumed capable of burning for six hours 
exactly; in which case, one-half of the same tallow- 
candle would occupy precisely three hours burn- 
ing; and so on proportionately for any fractional 
time whatever. Such is theory; but when it comes 
to practice, who is to halve the candle, so as to 
satisfy the conditions of theory exactly? Here 
would be the difficulty, and here is the difficulty in 
timing a time-fuse. It is easy to take 2 wooden or 
metallic tube, rammed full of composition, to divide 
it into equal longitudinal spaces, by compass marks, 
to decree that one space shall correspond with one 
second, half a space to half a second, and so on to the 
end. To mark, is easy enough, but will the test of 
burning verify the marking? To insure such verifica- 
tion is the point aimed atin the construction of every 
variety of time-fuse. There is yet another source of 
imperfection to which all varieties of time-fuse, save one, 
are liable; a source’ that would have hardly been sus- 
pected, but which, when pointed out, becomes perfectly 
comprehensible. A tubular time-fuse is almost the 
exact representative of a boy’s blue light; except that 
the latter is rammed in a paper case, and the 
former into a wooden one. How, then, does a boy 
make his blue light? Why, he puts in one scoopful 
of composition, and rams; another scoopful, and rams 
again ; and so on until the whole tube is filled. Condi- 
tions being thus, it follows that the column of combus- 
tible matter, however carefully impacted, is not — 
cannot be equally hard throughout. The hardest, 
most slowly-burning part will be that nearest to the 
face of the rammer. ‘There cannot be much dif- 
ference, you say. 
question. A difference of half a second one way 
or the other may determine whether the weapon shall 
be a missile to scatter death about, or a fireball to be 


To illustrate this proposition, let the | 


Granted, but that is not in| 


| laughed at. At the end of one half second, it would 


have burst in advance of a square or column, hurtling 
| its death-strokes forward amongst the bodies of men; 
another half second, and the shell would have sped on, 
bursting and distributing its bullets into the air; a 
harmless pyrotechnic ball. 

I shrink aghast from the task of committing to 
| paper the pretty little complexities which obtain 
/in the many varieties of shell-fuse. Since the 
| time when Shrapnel conducted his experiments, the 
simple idea of a blue-light fuse—as one may call 
| it—a simple tube stuffed with composition hard 
| rammed and cut into, or bored, at a certain point to 
| regulate the time of burning, has gone quite out of 
| vogue for shrapnel shells; although in the case of 
bomb-shells, the contrivance is found to be delicate 
|enough. Our friends in France employ a shrapnel- 
| fuse provided with three columns of composition, 
timed respectively to 300, 500, and 800 métres, and 
| capable of no modification. Either column can be 
ignited at pleasure by tearing away a corresponding 
cap, which exposes the fuse composition to the flash 
| of gun discharge. This is simplicity itself, and many 
| competent authorities there are who believe the 
| scheme to be no less efficient than simple. Shrapnel 
| shell, according to the French system, can be fired 
with the rapidity of ordinary round-shot. The fuse 
adopted by our artillery is more complex. In it, the 
timing can be accomplished, theoretically at least, 
from one second up to nine. It is done by pricking 
| through a little hole established close to each second 
|mark. This requires to be done before the fuse is 
| stuck into the shell, which of course involves 
expenditure of time. 

Of all the varieties of shrapnel-fuse yet devised, the 
one invented by Major-General Bormann, of the 
| Belgian service, is certainly the most ingenious. 
Fancy a piece of pewter gas-pipe, pressed square, 
filled with combustible matter, and bent round to a 
circle, and we have a general notion of the Bormann 
fuse. The most philosophic point connected with the 
instrument, however, is this: the gas-tube pressed 
square is no longer rammed in the direction of its 
axis, like ordinary fuses and boys’ blue lights, but one 
side of the metallic channel being cut open, the com- 
position is pressed in laterally, by which ingenious 
contrivance Bormann insures that every portion of 
| the composition in one of his fuses is rammed equally 
hard in the direction of its axis. The bending of the 
| metallic column into the circular form is only a 
| matter of convenience, enabling the fuse to be fixed 
within the eye of the shell. Bormann’s shrapnels, 
I should here remark, are delivered on the field of 
battle with fuses already attached to them. The fuse 
composition being impacted in the manner described, 
let us now fancy a metallic covering to be closed down 
hermetically, and, in all essential particulars, we may 
| imagine a Bormann fuse made. To time the burning 
of a Bormann fuse—theoretically—is a very simple 
matter. A chisel-mark being cut down through 
the metallic lid, the composition is there exposed to 
the flash of the gun, and is ignited at that point. On 
two surfaces, one on either side of the chisel-slit, the 
fuse composition begins to burn; combustion pro- 
ceeding in opposite directions round the circle, until 
the fire on either side comes in contact with 
an intervening stop. One end of the compo- 
sition next to the stop is a mere blind end, going 
nowhere, and accomplishing nothing; whereas at the 
other end there is a means of communication with the 
shell within. What follows is evident. If practice 
| keeps pace with intention, the shell blows up, scatter- 
ing its bullets after the ordinary manner of shrapnel 
shells. 

If some highly patriotic Briton has followed me 
thus far without comprehending the outline just given 
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of the Bormann fuse, and has whispered to himself: 
‘A complex foreign invention this; I’ll none of it’— 
the writer would seriously counsel him to try back 
and master what has already been told him, if 
he desire to be let into the secret of the cele- 
brated Armstrong fuse. The Armstrong fuse, in 
point of fact, is nothing more or less than a Bormann 
time-fuse, to which a Moorsom concussion fuse is 
superadded ; which announcement being made, I solicit 
the patriotic Briton’s best attention while I describe 
the principle of the Moorsom fuse. 

Notwithstanding the mystery in which war-engines 
and all belonging to them are enshrouded, those 
mysterious death-dealers are, after all, the result of 
the application of first principles, aided by common 
sense. Ata glance, for instance, it will be perceived 
that the whole efficiency of a shrapnel shell depends 
upon its bursting some little distance in advance of 
the object aimed at. Equally obvious is it that 
every variety of shell not having the function of a 
mine, will be expected to blow up after reaching its 
object. Naval sliells, for example, now commonly 
employed in war-ship armaments, are expected to 
burst, as near as may be, at the instant of touching 
an adverse ship. This being so, the question arises, 
whether it be not possible to adapt a sort of fuse, not 
depending upon the burning of a column of composi- 
tion at all: whether something on the principle of a 
percussion-cap on a gun-nipple cannot be employed ? 
Even the boys of our streets might have set gunners 
a thinking. A refinement of peg-top sport has come 
in of late. Often does one see a percussion-cap stuck 
fast to the iron peg, so that when the top comes down 
upon the ground, the cap explodes. Does not this 
suggest a hint to gunners? Is it not possible, in 
plain language, to make a shell with percussion 
appendage? A percussion appendage involves the 
means of insuring the striking of one particular end 
of the projectile, which involves in its turn the rifle 
gun. Rifled small-arms lend themselves to the per- 
cussion-shell system admirably. There is no difficulty 
whatever with them as Colonel Jacob, Captain Norton, 
and others, have demonstrated. With rifled cannon, 
there are difficulties. The shock of discharge is apt 
to ignite the shell prematurely. Altogether, the direct 
percussion system holds out but little hope of success, 
even when rifled artillery are concerned. Nor is it 
needed. The concussion system is in all respects 
better, and is one, moreover, which equally accords 
with rifled or non-rifled artillery. Many of us read, 
or heard, during the progress of the Russian war, 
about the percussion shell of Captain Moorsom, or 
rather about that gentleman’s concussion-fuse. The 
principle of Moorsom’s fuse is this: fancy a steel 
hammer suspended in a metallic tube, by means of 
a wire passing through a hole drilled through the 
hammer, and attached to either side of the tube 
internally. Fancy that wire-threaded hammer threat- 
ening to strike a patch of fulminating powder, but 
unable to strike because of the restraining wire. 
Fancy, now, that the shock of firing comes, breaks 
the wire, and breaking it, loosens the hammer. 
Whilst the shell hurtles in its death-curve through 
the air, the hammer does not strike; but when the 
final shock of impact comes, down goes the hammer 
upon the composition; the patch explodes, and the 
shell bursts. Such is the principle on which the 
Moorsom fuse is constructed. The breaking of the 
wire and liberation of the hammer may be aptly 
compared to the setting of a gun-lock from half-cock 
to full-cock. Thus, indeed, Sir William Armstrong 
expressed himself, and the form of expression was 
happy. 

Come we now to the Armstrong fuse. It is an 
ingenious combination of Moorsom’s with Bormann’s; 
both modified. The Belgian fuse, as will be remem- 


bered,,is a time-fuse, which ignites by flash of 
dischatge. Now, Armstrong’s shell is so long, and, 
moreover, its fuse or front end is so far away from 
the gunpowder charge, that ignition by the latter 
could not be depended upon. Armstrong therefore 
accomplished his object by superadding to the Belgian 
contrivance a modified Moorsom—modified, that is to 
say, in the way of causing the breakage of restrain- 
ing wire and liberation of hammer, to ignite the time- 
fuse. Within each of Armstrong’s shells is a second 
fuse—a real Moorsom—the object of which is to 
explode the shell by concussion, should by any chance 
the time-fuse fail. 

It is useless for interested people to try to persuade 
the world that Armstrong’s fuse is a dead secret. 
The patent commissioners know better. It is pub- 
lished in a patent specification, drawings and all. 
But the shell—the shell! that, at least, is a dead 
secret, say you. The Armstrong shell, at least, has 
never been turned inside-out. Armstrong did not 
patent that; government would not let him. Still, 
the ghosts of dead secrets will out ; and, as the writer 
believes that the less exclusively secret a weapon of 
war becomes, the more will nations be bound to 
keep the peace, one with another, he sees no reason 
why he may not instruct the inquisitive reader. 

How to make an Armstrong Shell.—1. Take a 
champagne bottle—but your champagne bottle must 
be of cast-iron—cut off the bottom of it, also the 
neck ; you will then have made a sort of elongated bell. 
2. Take twelve flat iron rings, each just fitting the 
interior of the bell, and each ring so thick that, when 
twelve are inserted side to side, they shall fill the 
bell up to the neck. 3. Cut each ring into four, and 
pack them; you will then have forty-eight separate 
pieces of iron, 4. Take a cast-iron shoe or slab, 
turned up at the edge, into which the bell-end may 
fit; drop the bell-end into it. 5. Cast a thin layer 
of lead round the whole, and your shell is made. 
6. Charge it by pouring gunpowder into the cylindri- 
cal space comprehended within the interior of the 
rings. 7. Attach the fuse, and your shell is complete. 

‘ My shell,’ said Sir William Armstrong on a recent 
occasion, ‘breaks up into forty-nine regular parts, 
besides irregular ones.’ Twelve rings, each divided 
into four parts, make forty-eight; the iron shoe 
makes forty-nine. Verb. sap. sat. 


A LEAF FROM A BLUE-BOOK. 


Tue Perfecly Surtins are a great family, and doubt- 
less came over before the Conqueror. Possessing, as 
they do, a sort of divine impulse, whereby they are 
enabled to arrive at truth by a shorter method than 
the rest of mankind, it is no wonder that their speech 
is, for the most part, oracular and decisive. Baron 
Neverrong, the present head of their House, although 
not a member of Her Majesty’s Government, has 
always more accurate information concerning con- 
tinental politics than the Foreign Minister himself. 
That less-gifted functionary is often obliged to be 
content with having ‘good reason to believe’ that 
this or that will be the case; the Baron knows that the 
direct contrary will happen, as surely as that he has 
the honour of sitting in their Lordships’ presence. 

The Hon. and Rev. Perfecly Surtin, his brother, 
should have been born, by rights, the Pope of Rome, 
instead of a Cathedral canon, inasmuch as he is infal- 
lible upon all religious matters, from the duration of 
future punishment to the precise syllable at which the 
officiating clergyman should turn from West to East, 
or vice versd. 


Lieutenant-colonel Surtin of the Horse Guards 
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Red is so crammed with military ‘facts, sig, facts,’ | 
that to interrupt, we do not say to contradict him in | 
any statement, is to retard, as it were, his mental 
circulation, and induce premonitory symptoms of 
apoplexy. ‘Heavens! has he been in the service five- 
and-thirty years, to have his views disputed upon the 
probability of a war with the French!’ 
the Morethen Surtins—the Buckinghamshire branch 


—who have for so many generations predicted from | 


their place in parliament the total and irremediable 
ruin of this country, with the exact dates of that yet 
unfulfilled occurrence. It was a Morethen Surtin 
who, early in this present century, was the author of 
that celebrated paper in the Hdinburgh, which, by 
demonstrating the impossibility of crossing the 
Atlantic in a steam-vessel, established his reputation. 
This portion of the family, having been very prolific, 
are not in flourishing circumstances, and have been 
obliged in many cases to take to journalism. The 
name of Morethen Surtin, indeed, is, or ought to be, 
a household word to all newspaper editors. The 
whole race, however, must admit, we think, that its 
special characteristics have been most highly mani- 
fested—not to say exaggerated—in its females; none 
of whom, whether married or single, or rich or poor, or 
noble or simple, has been ever known to forget herself 
in the respect of losing sight of her lineage. ‘ Once 
Surtin always Surtin,’ is the family motto; and Lady 
Neverrong, who gives Mede-and-Persian laws to 
half Belgravia, is not more beyond the reach of error 
in her statements than is Mrs Poz of Singleton’s 
Alley—‘ pretty Surtin’ that was, as they used to call 
her, the little ballet-girl who married the theatrical 
tailor. Should any one deny this, we would at once 
transport him to the nearest police-court—not that 
we are like the autocratic Colonel Surtin, who would 
have him condignly punished for the contradiction— 
but simply in order that he might be convinced of 
what we assert. ‘Therein, or in the law-courts, at 


found one of the female Surtins in the witness-box, 


offering up her evidence with a will, as though it | 


were some acceptable incense of which the magistrate 
could not have too much, and even volunteering, in 
her enthusiasm, much information which is not 
evidence. Her voluminous statement being at last 
concluded, the counsel for the other side rises to put 
a few questions to her in cross-examination. Did 
she, Mrs Timothy Shure (daughter of old Surtin the 
coachmaker in Long Acre), mean to persist in stating 
that the accused person did of her own knowledge 
sign the document in question ? 

‘Yes, she did; might she never say another word 
in this world (an imprecation the terrible nature of 
which can only be estimated by those who know Mrs 
Shure well), if he didn’t write’ —— 

‘Stop, my good woman ; not so fast,’ interposes her 
persecutor: ‘we don’t want to know anything about 
his writing. Are you prepared to state that this man, 
in danger of his life here, did actually sign this paper?’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ replies the lady, hurriedly ; ‘he wrote— 
that is, he had his back to me’ —— 

‘You have deliberately sworn, madam, that of your 
own knowledge this person’ 

‘Yes, sir, please, sir (hysterically), it was this way 
you see, sir; he did sign it; everybody knows he signed | 
it; I'll swear he signed it—but I wasn’t exactly in 
the room myself, sir,’ &c. &c. Finally, the cross- | 
examination ends with Mrs Shure casting up her hands 


He is one of , 


the daughter of a most respectable tradesman, and 
begging ‘Mr Judge’ to have mercy upon her, for she 
never meant to hurt a flea. Nor did she. We know 
the Surtin family so well that we at once acquit her 
of all design of committing an injustice ; and the worst 
we have to say of them here is, that the evidence of 
any one of them should be received with caution, and 
when more than commonly positive and decisive, 
should not be received at all. 

We have been led into these remarks by some 
late Reports of the Postmaster-general, who appears 
—though, of course, by deputy—to have been worried 
by the Perfecly Surtins beyond endurance. We 
are by no means friendly to Circumlocution Offices, 
and are of opinion that government officials in general 
are like walnut-trees and spaniels, in respect that ‘ the 
more they be beaten the better they be;’ but the Post- 
office is an institution quite exceptional in its conti- 
nuous efforts to promote the public convenience, and 
deserves quite different treatment at all hands. Dur- 
ing our own literary life, we have addressed as many 
letters and manuscripts as most people—and it must 
be confessed in a far worse than average handwriting— 
through a good number of the 11,101 post-offices of 
this United Kingdom, without so much as one of them 
going astray ; and those who have corresponded with 
us have been equally fortunate. We believe that this 
is also the general experience, except only among two 
classes of persons: the first of which persist in putting 


| money into their letters, in contempt of a system of 


money-orders expressly devised for their convenience ; 
and the second of which are the Perfecly Surtins them- 
selves. The amount of Unfounded Complaints laid 
against her Majesty’s Post-office every year by this 
unhesitating family must be something enormous, 
since these Reports profess only to give the cream of 
them. During the space of one year, no less than 
eight thousand of this race—who had, with their owa 
hands, posted certain letters, and whose responsibility, 
as they averred, was therefore entirely shifted on to 
the official shoulder—were driven frantic on account 
of the non-delivery of their missives; and why? 
Simply because they had not taken the precaution of 


| putting any address on their envelopes! One of these 
any business-hour of the day, is almost sure to be | 


blank covers enclosed a sum of more than L.4000, 
which was afterwards safely returned through the 
Dead-letter Office. 

This family seems to boast of a great number of 
men of business amongst its scions, who, being so 
more than convinced about the facts of every trans- 
action, are perpetually ‘putting the law in motion,’ 
and endeavouring to set the Postmaster-general by 
the heels in jail, for offences which they themselves, 
or their own servants, have committed. A bank-agent 
sends his youthful son to the Post to receive for him 
some very valuable enclosures, who obtains them in 
due course, but immediately afterwards leaves town 
for the holidays, and carries the missive—some L.1500 
or so—away in his pocket; where it remains consort- 
ing with marbles, Everton toffy, half-pence, and cold 
Bologna sausage, till the end of the vacation. Again. 

‘A merchant sent his errand-boy to post a letter, 
and to purchase a stamp to put uponit. The letter 
contained negotiable bills amounting to L.1200, and 
as the merchant did not receive an acknowledgment 
from his correspondent, he cast the blame on the Post- 
office. An inquiry followed, which resulted in shew- 
ing that the errand-boy had met another boy on a 
similar mission, who undertook to post the letter in 
question. On further reflection, however, the latter 
resolved to convert the penny intended for a postage- 
stamp into sweetmeats, which he did, and then 
destroyed the letter with its contents, carrying the 
fragments into a field near the Post-office, where they 


| were found hidden.’ 
in the box, calling upon Heaven to witness that she is | 


A third example of the folly of trusting boys 
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post letters of great importance occurred only last 
year in Glasgow. 

‘In May last, it was stated that a letter, addressed 
to a bank in Glasgow, had been delivered without its 
contents—halves of bank-notes for L.75—and, on a 
strict investigation, it appeared that the letter had 
been intrusted to a boy to post, who confessed that, 
being aware the letter contained money, and finding 
that the wafer with which it was fastened was wet, 
he had been tempted to steal the contents, which, 
at the time, he believed to be whole notes; but who 
added, that when, on afterwards examining them, he 
found them to be halves only, he enclosed them in an 
unfastened sheet of paper, which he directed accord- 
ing, as he believed, to the address of the letter from 
which he had taken them. The halves of the notes 
and sheet of paper were subsequently dis¢overed in 
the Glasgow Post-office; the address on the paper 
being, however, very different from that of the letter 
in which the notes had been enclosed.’ 

Public attention has been frequently called to the 
inconvenience which arises from sealing letters which 
are to be closely packed for any time with wax, and 
especially if they are likely to be exposed to heat. 
One of the Perfecly Surtins—Irish branch—disregard- 
ing this warning with characteristic contempt, sends 
a money-letter to Kingston, which is not received till 
months after it is posted. 

‘ Why is this, ye good-for-nothing officials?’ roars 
this gentleman. ‘Give me my money back, ye Saxon 
Rapparees !’ 


Whereas the delay arises from the Milesian’s waxed 


letter having adhered to another, and performed a | ——. 


superfluous voyage to Nova Scotia and back. 
It is only very rarely that any member of the Surtin 


receipt for it, as the L.10 note was missing. The 
sender was written to, but he asserted that the note 
had been enclosed. The postmaster chiefly concerned 
—who had been more than fifty years in the service— 
was greatly distressed at the doubt thus cast on his 
honesty ; but on further inquiry, the sender admitted 
“that he had obtained a trace of the L.10 note,” and 
stated that “the fault had not been with the Post- 
office.” On being pressed for fuller explanation, he 
stated that, when writing his letter, he had placed the 
L.10 note in an envelope, and affixed a postage-stamp 
thereon, when a lady came hurriedly into his shop 
also to write a letter; that he had assisted her by 
getting an envelopé and placing a postage-stamp on 
it; that he had placed this envelope beside that which 
contained the bank-note; and that when the lady had 
finished her letter, he gave her by mistake the enve- 
lope with the L.10 note in it, and put his own letter into 
the empty envelope. He had carried the two letters to 
the Post-office ; and his own, which he supposed con- 
tained the L.10, he had registered. Both letters were 
safely delivered; and the L.10 having been returned, 
as evidently sent in error, the lady who had forwarded 
it brought it to the complainant, and thus the mystery 
was cleared up.’ 

Perhaps, however, the most singular case in these 
latest records of the Post-office is culled from that 
garden of romance, a finishing Seminary for young 
Ladies : 

‘In the spring of last year, a young lady about 
fifteen years of age, whose parents reside at a small 
town in ——shire, was sent to a school not far from 
The mother of the young lady was suffering 
from illness in April last, and letters were written 
from time to time to the daughter at school, announ- 


family is found to offer an apology for the trouble | cing the state of her mother’s health. The young lady 
which his own stupidity or carelessness has occasioned, | declared that she wrote on the 17th of April to inquire 


but the late Lord Chancellor Cranworth is one hon- 
ourable exception to the rule. He was exceedingly 


how her mother was; that letter was not delivered; 
and that, on the morning of the 19th of that month, a 


positive that a letter of importance, posted to his | brown-paper parcel was placed in a very mysterious 
address, had never reached him; Ae made ‘a precious | manner in the hall of the house at which the young 


row ’—as a Lord Chancellor might be expected to do— | lady was at school. 


about his wrong; and made up his mind, we do not 
doubt, that if Mr Rowland Hill should ever come 
before him, in his judicial capacity, he should have 
the best that the law could give him; yet here is his 
subsequent apology to the Secretary of tlie Post- 
office : 

‘I feel it a duty to you, sir, and to the Post-office 
authorities, to say that I have just found the missing 
letter, which has been accidentally buried under a heap 
of other papers. I have only to regret the trouble 
which my oversight thus caused, and to take the ear- 
liest opportunity of absolving all persons, except 
myself, of blame in the matter.—CranworrtH.’ 

One of the Rev. Perfecly Surtins—an Oxford divine 
—finds his missing letter between the cushions of his 
own arm-chair; another discovers his between those 
of his carriage ; a third member of the family—Scotch 
branch—residing at Kirkcudbright, demands justice to 
his down-trodden country and himself upon the ground 
of having never received a communication, which he 
left upon a table overnight, and probably over toddy, 
where it was devoured by rats ; a fourth has a ‘treasure 
of a servant,’ who, acting upon the false idea that 
every box marked ‘Letters’ is a post-office, con- 
siderably delays his master’s missives ; and a fifth has 
another treasure (whose honesty can of course be 
sworn to), who always opens the envelopes intrusted 
to him, and in case of their being worth his accept- 
ance, abstracts their contents. The following is a case 
wherein it is likely the Perfecly Surtins must have 
greatly distinguished themselves : 

‘A letter supposed to contain a L.10 note was 
registered at Moffat, and in due course delivered to 
the addressee, who, however, declined to sign a 


This parcel contained a letter, 
which stated that her mother was dead, and that the 
parcel had been conveyed by a friend, which accounted 
for its not bearing any post-marks. Other circum- 
stances were related by the young lady, such as 
her having seen a man galloping on the road, who 
halted, and informed her that he had left the parcel 
announcing her mother’s death. On the 21st of the 
same month, a letter, enclosed in an envelope, was 
posted at the town in ——shire, informing the young 
lady that her mother was much better; but when the 
envelope was opened, the young lady produced 
another letter, requiring her immediate presence to 
attend her mother’s funeral. The case excited great 
interest, and suspicion arose that a conspiracy existed, 
aided by some person in the service of this depart- 
ment, to carry off the young lady. The papers on 
the subject were referred, in the first instance, to the 
Surveyor of the Home District, but he was unable to 
solve the mystery ; and the Surveyor of the Western 
District, to whom the papers were subsequently sent, 
was equally unsuccessful. At length the solicitor to 
the Post-office suggested that Mr Christopher Hodg- 
son, an officer attached to the Home District, who 
had displayed considerable skill in investigating 
matters of this nature, should be despatched to the 
school to make further inquiry. This was done; and 
on a full examination, Mr Hodgson reported it as his 
opinion that the whole proceedings were but a plot of 
a school-girl to get home, as its contriver afterwards 
confessed to be the case.’ 

We cannot but fear that that investigatory journey 
to —— about Miss ——’s letters must have caused 
this country something which can scarcely be repre- 


sented by ——. A valuable lesson, however, is at 
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least to be derived from that and all the other eluci- 
dations upon the folly of being too sure; and we trust 
that the great family of Perfecly Surtins may be 
induced to lay it to heart. 


MRS WILLIAMS. 


Ir is just forty-five years since my education was 
finished at Mrs Middleton’s seminary for young ladies, 
the most genteel school in our part of Hampshire, 
where we learned reading, writing, and needlework, 
polite behaviour, and the country dances. I was 
seventeen, and the eldest of ten children. My father’s 
farm was but a small one, held on lease from our 
rich neighbour, Farmer Dickson, the principal man in 
our parish after the squire. He had two farms leased 
from him besides my father’s, and a large one which 
he tilled himself, kept a retinue of men and maids, 
did the best ploughing, turned out the finest cattle, 
and made a vast deal of money by his dairy. His wife 
had died before I was born, and his house was kept in 
prime order by the youngest of his aunts, Miss Mill- 
wood. He had neither son nor daughter but Master 
Harry, whom everybody thought a sensible, hand- 
some young man, and not half so purse-proud as his 
father. Being our landlord and next neighbour, 
Farmer Dickson took a great interest in us. He 
said the family was too large for my father and 
mother to manage without advice; but providing for 
them was their chief difficulty ; and when they heard 
that a distant relation of his, Mrs Williams of the 
Golden Sheaf, wanted a well-brought-up girl, not as 
a servant, but to help in the housekeeping, they 
thought it might be a good situation for me. 

To tell the whole truth, there was another reason 
for my going. Before I left school, Harry Dickson had 
begun to pay me attentions; not that I encouraged 
him much, but he would come after me, and it did 
not please his father. The old man thought his son 
should look higher than a poor farmer’s daughter; 
and my parents, having a good bit of pride, were just 
as angry when they came to know it. My father said 
he hoped no daughter of his would ever tempt a young 
man to disobey his father. My mother said she hoped 
I had more spirit than to wish to marry into a family 
who did not think us good enough for them. Of course, 
my father and mother were right. I gave Harry back 
his ring, but it was after a good deal of crying. He 
swore he would never marry another woman, though 
his father should disinherit him; and to let Farmer 
Dickson and the whole country see that we were not 
set on trapping his son, it was settled that I should 
go to Mrs Williams. 

My father went one day to consult her, and when 
all was agreed, he took me and my trunk respectably 
in the London coach, which then passed through 
Clatford, our village, and stopped at the Golden Sheaf. 
For a country inn, the house was large and handsome, 
It had every convenience of yard and stabling, a good 
garden, a fine orchard, and some hundred acres of 
corn and meadow land. It was situated on the high 
road where Surrey and Hampshire meet. The ground 
was high; and from its upper windows one could see 
many a mile along the road and over the country. 
Stage-coaches and carriers’ wagons stopped there; so 
did the county hunts and the travelling gentry, corn 
and cattle dealers on their way to London, farmers to 
and from the market-towns; and all who came or went, 
spoke well of the good housekeeping, the fair-dealing, 
and the general civility of Mrs Williams. 

She was a tall thin woman, upright, active, and still 
handsome, though bordering on sixty. Her black 
hair was but thinly sprinkled with gray. She hada 
good deal of the gentlewoman in her manner; always 
wore a black tabinet gown, a tamboured apron, and a 
cap of Nottingham lace, which was fine enough in 


those times. But there was something in her look so 
stern and rigid that it made one careful of one’s doings 
before her. Her story, which we had heard in private 
from Farmer Dickson, was both sad and singular. 
She had been brought up in a respectable country inn 
of the county Cornwall, and married a rich farmer. 
He left her early a widow, with an only daughter. 
She managed the farm well, however, and was a 
prosperous woman. Her daughter grew up a beautiful 
girl, and the mother’s heart was wrapped up in her; 
but the son and heir of a neighbouring squire induced 
her to elope with him, and marriage into his high 
family was not to be thought of. Mrs Williams was 
a woman of a high spirit, strict and proud. It was 
said the poor girl never dared let it be known where 
she lived, for fear of her mother; and the squire’s son 
remained abroad. But the old woman would not 
stand the disgrace; she sold house and farm, left that 
part of the country, bought the Golden Sheaf, and set 
herself up where nobody knew her family or history: 
she had been doing well for many a year. 

Stern as she looked, Mrs Williams was kind to me, 
and I did my best to please her. There was a good 
deal of novelty and life to be seen about the inn. I 
soon got over the parting with my mother and sisters, 
and was trying hard to think no more of Harry, 
though I had made up my mind—minds are s0 easily 
made up at seventeen—to live unmarried for his sake. 
Thus the summer wore away, the harvest passed, and 
the short dull days of November came on. I had got 
accustomed to the ways of the house. Though good, it 
was an old one. There was the best kitchen, and 
the best parlour opening from it; numbers of pantries, 
closets, and cupboards; and a stair behind the old 
dresser, leading right up to Mrs Williams’s own room. 
It was over the porch, and had windows on three 
sides, which gave her a view of all who came or went. 
Her accounts were kept there, in an old-fashioned oak 
desk; so were her choice recipes, and she had them 
for making everything. There was a cupboard set 
in the thick wall, its door not to be distinguished from 
the rest of the wainscot, in which Mrs Williams kept 
the most rare and curious of her stores. I was once 
permitted to see them, as a great privilege, for she 
never trusted the key to any hand but her own. 
There were spices and essences, costly at the time of 
my story, and not common yet; old china which had 
been brought by the first of the East India Company’s 
ships; mixtures for taking out stains; powder for 
destroying moths ; and a poison for rats invented long 
ago by some of the Cornish people, and of such a 
terrible nature, that if one rat took it, all the rest 
fled from the place, and never came back. So Mrs 
Williams told me; but I won’t vouch for it; and can 
only remember now that the poison resembled nothing 
I ever saw but red pepper, which was an expensive 
luxury at that time, and kept in the cupboard also. 
It may be believed that I was in great favour, for not 
only were her treasures shewn to me, but I had tea 
with Mrs Williams in the porch-room every evening. 
She took kindly to me from the first, because I 
exerted myself to learn housekeeping, which my 
mother often said was the principal thing for a 
young woman expecting to have a house of her own, 
and still more because I kept quiet and sober, and 
had no looks of levity. Nothing of that kind would 
have been allowed at the Golden Sheaf, inn though 
it was, the house being kept with the greatest pro- 
priety. There were no jokes, and very little gossiping ; 
plenty of work, for almost everything was made at 
home, and a great deal of coming and going. Our 
quietest time was about the beginning of November, 
just before the winter fairs began. Then Mrs 
Williams got her cattle killed, and her meat salted, 
and most of the servants were busy about that work 
in the yard and buttery. 
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One close, cloudy day, such as comes so often 
at the Martinmas-time, I was sitting in the best 
kitchen close by the window, doing some needle- 
work, and Mrs Williams was up in her own room 
settling the accounts, for it was Monday, and early 
in the afternoon. The sound of a horse’s hoofs on 
the road made me look out, and there was a gentle- 
man, handsomely mounted, with a servant after 
him, as gentlemen rode in those days. They looked 
as if they had travelled far, and were coming to rest 
at the inn. When the gentleman alighted, I saw he 
was tall and handsome, somewhere about thirty-five, 
and had a jovial good-natured look, like one who was 
well pleased with himself and everything about him. 
He walked in not at all strange like, and asked me in 
the most civil and courteous manner if Mrs Williams 
lived here, and if he and his servant could have 
dinner. The first question was asked in a low tone, 
the second in a louder key ; and before I could answer 
it, Mrs Williams came down. Judging from her look, 
he was quite a new customer. I thought the gentle- 
man glanced curiously at her at first, and then seeming 
satisfied that all was right, repeated his question about 
the dinner, saying he was a stranger in that part of the 
country, but he had heard so much of the Golden 
Sheaf, that he wished to stop and dine at the house. 

I never saw Mrs Williams receive any gentleman 
with more respect and ceremony. Shecourtesied him 
into the best parlour, called the hostlers to help his 
servant with the horses, took his orders for dinner, 
and set about cooking it herself, for the cook was hard 
at work making black and white puddings in the 
buttery. My first notion was that she had discovered 
him to be some great person travelling in disguise, 
and I half expected to be told of it. Mrs Williams 
used to talk to me a good deal when we were alone 
in quiet afternoons; but now she went on cooking 
and making things ready without saying a word, and 
there was a queer fixed look in her face which I 
could not understand, but it kept me from talking. 
I laid down my work, and rose to make the eel-soup ; 
it was one of the things for which the house was 
famous—a Cornwall dish, I believe; and I had been 
trusted with the making of it of late, to my great 
exultation. But now she stopped me. ‘No, Mary; 
finish your sewing: those linens will be wanted. I’Il 
make the soup myself.’ 

I sewed away, wondering who the gentleman could 
be, and what had come over Mrs Williams, till hap- 
pening to look up, I missed her out of the kitchen. 
She had gone up to her own room, but came back in 
a minute with a paper in her hand, which she shook 
into the soup, and then threw into the fire. 

*That’s the red pepper; it will do now,’ said she, 
taking up a spoonful, and making-believe to taste it, 
but she did not. I stitched on for a minute or two, 
though my blood was running cold; and the boiling 
of that soup in the large quiet kitchen sounds through 
my head sometimes even now. Mrs Williams was 
standing at the window with her back to me. I never 
will know what made me do it; but it was as if 
somebody had bidden me; and without a word or a 
thought but that it must be done, I ran to the fire, 
gave the sauce-pan a poke, and sent the soup blazing 
up the chimney. As it fizzed up, the thought of her 
anger came over me. I knew not what I did; but 
uttering a wild cry of fear, I rushed to the nearest 
door, and it was the best parlour. The next thing I 
remember is crouching behind the gentleman, who 
had started up and stood in the door, as Mrs Williams 
came forward with two knives, which had been lying 
on the window-sill, in her hand. 

* Pooh, never mind the spilling of the soup,’ said he, 
understanding at once what I had done, which indeed 
was easily seen. ‘You would not be angry with the 
child for that ; she could not help it, Idare say. I can 


dine very well without it. You don’t know me, Mrs 
Williams,’ he continued, coming a step nearer where 
she stood, still looking at me with a deadly glitter in 
her eyes. 

‘Don’t I,’ said she, and I did think she was trying 
which of the knives was the sharpest. 

‘Well,’ said the gentleman, ‘you may know me to 
be Edward Winstanley; but you don’t know that I 
have married your daughter, and brought her home a 
lady. I never meant to act the villain by her. We 
were privately married ; but while the old man lived, 
it had to be kept a secret, and we knew you would 
not keep it. That is why I have come to-day to 
surprise you; but you will come to Winstanley Park, 
and give us your blessing. By Jove, ma’am, you’re 
not going to faint!’ She had staggered back against 
the wall, her white lips set, and her eyes growing 
glassy. He and I, and half-a-dozen of the servants, 
whom my scream had brought in, ran to help her; 
but she pushed us away with a desperate effort, 
darted up stairs, and we heard her lock herself in her 
own room. The whole house was terribly frightened ; 
the maids all concluding that Mrs Williams had seen 
a ghost. What Mr Winstanley thought, I do not 
know, but he asked me no questions, and never 
seemed to suspect anything about the spilled soup. 
He left a note for Mrs Williams, and went off with the 
servant a little before sunset. We all went about 
our business, for work never slacked in that house 
on any account, and the evening coach was expected. 
Just before it came, Mrs Williams’s bell rang, and the 
housemaid said she wanted me. When I came into 
the room, she was sitting at the desk, looking herself 
again; but her face was still white, and she had her 
long knitted purse full of guineas in her hand. 

‘Mary,’ said she, ‘you are a good girl; take this 
and go home; I’ll take care that you get no blame,’ 

‘I want no money, ma’am,’ said 1; ‘ but I’ll go home 
if you let me, and never say a word except to my 
father or mother.’ 

She held out the purse once more, and then pointed 
to the door, but could say nothing ; it must have been 
a hard pull for her proud spirit. I got out of the 
room as quick as I could, threw on my hat and cloak, 
and got into the coach as soon as it came up, leaving 
trunk and all behind me. 

My father and mother were mightily surprised 
when it set me down at their door in Clatford, just as 
the clock struck twelve; they were still more aston- 
ished when I told them what had brought me home. 
My father first called me a brave good girl, and then 
advised me not to be proud about it, because it was 
the work of Providence, and we were bound on all hands 
to keep such a story quiet about Farmer Dickson’s 
relation. The story was kept between me and them; 
but my home-coming got wind, and Farmer Dickson 
came in agreat fluster to know why Mary had left 
her good situation. My mother would not have 
reflections cast on her child, so she told him in the 
parlour; and what he said I don’t know, because the 
door was fast shut ; but he came out rubbing his hands, 
and clapped me on the back, saying: 

‘ By jing, you are a fine girl, Mary; and if Harry 
don’t finish that business, I’ll ask you to be Mrs 
Dickson myself.’ 

I think I have not much more to tell. Harry did 
finish the business. There were some people in our 
village that never got over the wonder of it; but I am 
proud to say the Dickson family did not lose by me, 
for ten years after, Mrs Williams died in her own 
inn, and left her whole property in equal shares 
between me and her daughter, Lady Winstanley. 
She had never gone to the Park but once, and then 
she would neither eat, drink, nor sleep in the house, 
but saw her daughter, and her grandson, now heir of 
the estate, and then went straight back to the 
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Golden Sheaf. She never took another girl to stay 
with her; and what she said about my leaving, I never 
heard; but the maids had a story among them, and 
they always stuck to it, that I went on account of 
something terrible which came down the chimney, 
and frightened Mrs Williams half out of her senses. 
They said one thing, however, which I am inclined to 
think might be true, that she never liked to make eel- 
soup after, nor cared to look at red pepper. 


A FEW GREEN PATRIARCHS. 


WE gave some facts, a few months ago, on the uses 
of our common English herbs, but they were chiefly 
facts of bygone times, when the east was still the 
land of myth and mystery, and America had only 
savages for her denizens, and a few high-ruffed 
adventurers as the claimants of a world they 
neither knew nor held. Since then—since old Gérarde 
discoursed on the virtues of simples to the elderly 
Maiden Queen, and Jolin Tradescant gardened for the 
Merry Monarch, and gave his name to the long-legged 
spiderworts—a vast revolution has been made in the 
hierarchy of plants. Many which were then held 
supremely necessary for the wellbeing of man, 
and venerated as herbs of healing power, have 
now passed down to the ranks of worthless weeds, 
only bequeathing their generic name as the titular 
designation of the whole family. And what families! 
Growths of which neither Gérarde nor Culpepper, 
neither Tradescant the Elder nor Tradescant the 
Younger ever dreamed, are now, by the Natural 
System, banded together under one heading; and 
herbs which Linneus thought wide as the poles 
asunder, are introduced to us as all of a tribe, and in 
common brotherhood with outlandish members which 
no one ever heard of in the days of England’s typical 
glory. We will take one—the nettle-tribe, or 
Urticacee. 

In those good old times, which every one regrets in 
sentiment, and rejoices to have escaped in heart, 
nettle-tops did duty for our modern asparagus, and 
nettle-tea was drunk while Chinese bohea was un- 
known; and both were pronounced good by the 
benighted old gourmets who found a full savour of 
rich meaning for their loving cups in the blue flowers 
of the borage, and made spinach of Good-king-Henry, 
and a most detestable sauce of Jack-by-the-hedge. 
Who, then, would have thought that not only 
would that ‘wicked weed,’ the hop, so cursed by 
Harry VI., be one day ranked as of the nettle-tribe, 
but that hemp and figs, fustic-wood and mulberries, 
the bread-fruit of the South-sea Islands and the 
jack-fruit, the upas of Java, the banyan of India, 
the hya-hya, palo di vaca, or cow-tree of Demerara 
(though some do say that this be a dog’s tooth, 
and no nettle after all), and the caoutchouc trees 
of America, should all be introduced into these 
dominions, and classed as kinsmen with the rough- 
leaved herb, then principally regarded as a sovereign 
remedy against scurvy, gout, jaundice, and hemor- 
rhage! If our forefathers had heard of nettle-trees which 
gave bread, and milk, and paper, which last should 
be also a capital substitute for cotton-cloth; if they 
could have known that the luscious purple figs, which 
only thrones and principalities might taste and enjoy, 
and the black ripe mulberries which lost their purity 
if touched, though never so lightly, were to be classed 
as of the same family with the roadside nettle, they 
would assuredly have cropped the ears of the pro- 
pounder of these two mysteries—one ear for lies, and 
the other for slander. Sir Walter Raleigh and Bruce 
were both called liars for less wonderful tales than 
these. 

The nettle tribe is very valuable, and the common 
nettle itself has many more available uses than one 


would imagine. Its seeds are good for the gottre; its 
stings are good for paralysis. Here, in Scotland, 
nettle-cloth is by no means uncommon, and is exceed- 
ingly durable and beautiful ; while Germany calls her 
muslin still Nesseltuch (nettle-cloth), thus betraying 
its origin; and France makes very passable nettle- 
paper. Greece stains her Easter eggs green with 
nettle-dye—for nettle-leaves dye green—and nettle- 
roots treated with alum give a very fair yellow; and 
both are still used for the woollen cloths of Wales. 
Nettle-juice makes a good rennet; and dried nettles 
are great promoters of cow’s milk. In many places 
in England, indeed, a pint of milk is paid as an 
equivalent for a day’s feed of nettles in April 
or May; and Russia, Sweden, and Holland culti- 
vate them solely for dairy purposes. In the north 
of England, young nettle-leaves are given to pigs; 
and, chopped up fine, they are mixed with the food 
of all the barn-door poultry, but specially with that 
of young turkeys, who die if they have no nettles 
to eat, and die all the same if they wander into 
a bed of them and are stung. Nettles help to 
make good hot-beds; and on every thriving straw- 
berry bank, there will they also be, helping to make 
good land, and of signal service to the fruit. The 
nettle has another claim to our gratitude, for it 
nourishes about thirty species of insects; the cater- 
pillars of the peacock butterfly, the red admiral, the 
tortoise-shell, and that brilliant-winged fluttering 
jewel, the Nymphalis gemmatus, being among them. 
These are some of the good qualities and gracious 
offices of our common nettle of the lanes and fields ; 
but the foreign species are even of higher uses. 

In Kamtschatka, they make fishing-lines of nettles ; 
and the Hindoo grass-cloth, called chu ma, is from 
a nettle, as is also the Chinese grass-cloth; this last 
from the snowy nettle (Bahmeria nidea). The bread- 
fruit tree (Artocarpus incisifolia) not only yields a 
most delicious food, but also gives a beautiful kind 
of cloth for the South-sea islanders; but the best 
cloth made from this genus is got from the Brous- 
sonetia papyrifera, from which the Chinese and 
Japanese get also an excellent quality of paper. This 
paper is taken from the outer bark; and in Japan, 
serves for all sorts of uncommon uses. Curtains, 
umbrellas, clothes, pocket-handkerchiefs, hats, and 
other like articles, are made of it, as also a juice 
used as a glue in the gilding of paper and leather. 
The nettle of Timor is not quite so beneficent to man. 
Called daoun setan, or the devil’s leaf, its sting 
produces effects which sometimes last for a whole 
year, and sometimes result in death; and there is no 
antidote like our dock to our nettle—‘ nettle in, dock 
out ’—which can be used to allay the smart or draw 
out the poison. The daoun setan would be no trifle 


in among our strawberry-beds, or bordering the | 
hedgerows, where the wild-flowers are waiting to be 


plucked. 

Think of our beer without one of the nettle tribe! 
What should we do now without hops? Yet hops are 
nettles—‘ wicked weeds,’ in truth, but pleasant 
wickedness. Ale was originally barley brewed with 
certain herbs, such as sweet-gale, bog myrtle, ale- 
hoof, or broom twigs; beer, barley brewed with hops. 
The novelty raised a storm: all novelties do. ‘ Hops 
and heresy came together,’ says Dr King; and the 
weed that was named after a wolf could not, by any 
possibility, be good for man. Humulus lupulus is the 
botanical name of the hop: the first from the rich 
soil in which alone it thrives; the second from some 
fancied connection with those uncomfortable gentle- 
men the wolves ; rendered a little more intelligible by 
the Welsh name of ‘ Wolf’s swoon.’ Ale—that is, 
malt without hops, but with wormwood instead—is 
still brewed at All Souls, Oxford, where the college 
silver ale-cups are called ‘ox eyes,’ or ‘ox eyes of 
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wormwood ;’ and the Isle of Skye people brew ale 
of one part malt, and two of heather-tops. The 
Egyptians flavoured their zythus, or ‘ barley-wine,’ 
with lupin, skirret, and a certain Assyrian plant, 
which perhaps came to much the same thing as our 
malt and hops. 

The pea tribe, or Leguminose, is another most 
valuable friend to man, comprising a wide range of 
uses, and a multiplicity of effects. First, we have the 
pea par excellence; marrow fats, Prussian blues, early 
frames, dwarfs, champions—by what name soever 
fantastic growers choose to label their special varieties. 
And then we have beans; both broad beans and 
kidneys; and the lentils of which Du Barry makes 
his Revalenta, called by that queen of advertisers, 
Maria Jolly, and others, ‘delicious food.’ But these, 
and the beautiful sweet-pea of our gamlens, are 
not all; for even among our own wild varieties 
other graces may be found besides those which charm 
our palates or adorn our houses. And first, though 
it is of no particular human use, we must say a word 
about the gorse, that special English glory, which 
withers in a hot climate and fades in a cold one, and 
flourishes nowhere on earth with such luxuriant golden 
prodigality of bloom as in England. Why, it is rare 
even in the Highlands; and further north still, pales 
out of sight altogether. ‘Then there is the broom, the 
genista or greenweed, the ‘dwarf men,’ or ‘golden fruit 
of the meadows,’ which once stood godfather to a royal 
race, and was a favourite emblem of middle-age 
chivalry. Prefiguring the advent of the hop, these 
‘dwarf men’ made barley brew into ale; they yet 
tan leather, thatch cottages, give a sorry imitation 
of coffee in their seeds, and a very bad substitute 
for capers in their buds; from their fibres may be 
got a kind of paper, and a fair cloth; the wood 
makes a tolerable veneer; and one, the woad waxen, 
has a speciality for dyeing. It is called the dyer’s 
greenweed ((enista tinctoria), and gives a bright 
yellow colour. The clovers are also Leguminose, and 
vetches and lucerne are their allies; some of the 
vetchlings are good for cattle; and Highlandmen, 
suffering hunger, eat the roots of the tuberous bitter 
vetch, under the name of cormeille. Talking of 
leguminous roots, those who touch the root of the 
kidney-bean had better take heed to their ways, for 
it is almost as dangerous a narcotic as poppy-juice 
or henbane seeds, for all that the fruit, as a vegetable, 
is so grateful and delicious. 

Passing out of England, we find the pea tribe of 
infinite value in our modern economy. Gum-arabic 
comes from an acacia, and the acacias are leguminous; 
and not only ‘the elect,’ as the finest kind of gum- 
arabic is called, but also Barbary gum, gum-Gedda, 
and gum-Senegal; gum-tragacanth, from the astra- 
galus (chiefly used in stiffening crape); various 
copals; catechu, cutch or terra japonica, a strong 
tan, also from an acacia; divi-divi; the seed-pods of 
Cesalpina coriaria, another tan; ground-nuts, which 
yield the finest oil known, and are used by watch- 
makers and the like delicate workmen ; kino ; soy from 
the pods of Soja hispida, and not from the cockroaches 
on board ship, as is sometimes believed; the sweet- 
smelling Tonquin beans, and balsam of Peru. In dyes 
alone, the tribe would be one of incalculable benefit 
to man, if nothing else remained. Logwood, or iron- 
wood, is of this tribe. Logwood was introduced into 
England in Queen Elizabeth’s time; but because the 
dyers did not at once find the proper mordant, an 
act was passed ‘for abolishing certain deceitful stuffs 
employed in dyeing cloths ;’ which act remained in 
force, and prohibited the use of logwood until 1661, 
when that small piece of legislative folly got itself 
abolished, and set at rest. Peach-wood—‘ Brésil 
de Ste Martha’—which dyes red and peach colour; 
Brazil-wood, which dyes rose-colour, red, and yellow ; 


Braziletto-wood, giving fine red and orange-red tones; 
Japan-wood, which dyes all the red Telinga cottons, 
but also dyes a brilliant yellow at will; cam-wood 
and bar-wood, from the first of which we get the red 
dye of our ordinary bandanas; sanders or red sandal, 
which yields brownish red, scarlet red, yellow red, and 


|a deep pure crimson; Kessaree flowers, much used 


in the East Indies for rich orange and yellow dyes, 
but only a late importation here; and last, and most 
important of all, indigo, from the Indigofera tinctoria 
—all these are of the Leguminose: of the same 
division in the natural system as that which holds 
the pretty little bird’s-foot trefoil of our sunny 
banks—‘ shoes and. stockings,’ as children call it—and 
the purple clover of our fragrant meadows. Indigo 
was known to the ancients, but lost again, till 
reintroduced by the Dutch in the middle of the 
sixteenth century. Queen Elizabeth prohibited the 
use of indigo, as well as of logwood ; called it ‘food for 
the devil,’ and made its abolition from the dyeing vats 
a proof both of sound morality and good loyalty. But 
Charles II. rescinded the absurd decision. Senna 
comes from one of the same tribe, the cassia; and 
liquorice is from the large tap-roots of the Glycyrhiza 
glabra. Tamarinds are ranged under the same head- 
ing; and so is the carob, or locust-tree, otherwise 
called St John’s Bread, used here only as horses’ 
food, but not despised in the south of Europe, where 
it grows, when a time of scarcity presses. Sunn or 
Bengal hemp, and a few other hemps of not first-rate 
importance, come from the same tribe, which, we 
think, may be said to be the most varied of any in 
yields and uses. Even the furniture-woods do not 
escape. Rosewood is one; purple-wood, or purple 
heart, another ; mora-wood, ‘one of the most majestic 
trees of Guiana,’ and above a hundred feet high, 
darker than mahogany, and as close and tough; East 
Indian ebony; the light yellow locust-wood; iron- 
wood and sabine, which last made the stairs of the 
Crystal Palace of Hyde Park, and at the end of the 
season shewed no perceptible wear or tear in its dull 
red colour and close short grain; all these are also 
of the Leguminosz, or typical ‘ pulse’ tribe. 

The rose stands as nominal chief of a mighty clan; 
but not many are of strange or foreign growths. They 
are mostly British, and singularly comprehensive. In 
the same nominal sheaf are roses and apples, almonds, 
blackberries, cherries, and lady’s mantles, apricots, 
and the little creeping tormentil, raspberries, cinque- 
foils, the agrimony, quinces, hawthorn, and salad- 
burnet, strawberries, pears, and the mountain-ash or 
rowan, medlars, the meadow-sweet, plums, peaches, 
Portugal laurels, bullaces, and bird-cherries. This 
is pretty well for one family, especially when we 
remember that no additions have been made to it 
by any of the later discoveries. Roses have always 
been loved, and by all manner of people. The Greeks 
loved them, and flung their beauties in lavish epithets 
over their favourite deities. ‘The Mexicans, too, loved 
them ; and when the Spaniards landed to carry ruin 
and death among the simple folk who worshipped 
them as armed gods come up from the sea, they found 
a goddess called ‘the Lifting up of Roses,’ whom they 
swore was the Blessed Virgin in disguise; and they 
found a legend which set forth how the mother of all 
living got her first sin by eating roses. With the 
Persians the rose has been always queen of the garden, 
and supremest source of poetic inspiration; and the 
golden rose which the pope is accustomed to bless and 
send to sundry royal personages, is but an emblem of 
the ‘Rosa Mystica,’ as the Litany of the Blessed Virgin 
calls the mother of Christ. Conserve of roses is still 
an article of our pharmacopeia, and no one needs to 
ask of the special virtues to be found in apples, plums, 
or peaches, which the Natural Systematisers class as 
Rosacew, by the side of potentillas and the common 
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agrimony. Of almonds, which are also of the rose tribe, 
it may be as well to say that those which are called 
Jordan almonds come from Malaga, and have nothing 
to do with Syria at all. The Jordan almonds are the 
largest of the three varieties usually imported; with 
clear and dustless skins, and are seldom seen in the 
shell. The Valencia almonds are not quite so long as 
the Jordan, but are broader, and the skin is covered 
with a fine dust; these are sometimes imported in 
the shell. The Barbary and Italian almonds are 
shorter, rounder, and smaller than the others, and 
most frequently come in their shells. 

From the violet tribe, which is not a large one, we 
get chiefly perfume, and a kind of ipecacuanha ; 


adulterate the genuine ipecacuanha, which some 


sundry water-lilies are sometimes made available for 
food ; and the roots of certain geraniums serve, some 
for food, and others for medicines. One orchis 
gives us vanilla, and another salep; the leaves of the 


not only broom seeds and chicory—itself adulterated 
—serve to adulterate that much enduring plant the 
coffee-tree, but even dandelion roots and the seeds of 
the yellow water iris are in request for that purpose 
as well. This iris tribe, by the way, is not very com- 
prehensive, but it gives one or two notable things: 
it gives us that delicious orris-root which smells like 
violets, and is employed in almost all perfumes; and 
it gives us the saffron crocus (Crocus sativus), which 
we use as a colouring matter rather than as a dye, 
safflower and other things having all but superseded 
it. The Roman ladies used it to make their hair the 
proper auburn tint, employing it as a cosmetic also; 
and, by the aid of alkalies, which change it from its 
original golden tint, it dyes the Chinese silks their 
brilliant reds and purples. 

Close beside the iris comes the amaryllis, or lily 
tribe, of which our own daffodil is one of the most 
beautiful members. Language has been ransacked 
for names for this darling of the meadows; and 
even rough, uncouth Cornwall has been sentimental 
enough to place it under the special protection of 
St Perpetua. Elsewhere, it is called Lent Lilies, 
Flocks, Primrose Peerless, Babies’ Bells, Welcome 
Spring, Asphodel (from Affodyle), That which 
Cometh Early (whence daffodil), St Catherine’s 
Flower, Poor Daughter of St Claire; with other 
things less pictorial. But the most extraordi- 
nary member of the Amaryllidee is the Agdvé 
Mexicana, or American aloe, which blossoms once in 
a hundred years, and gives the famous pulque, of 
which the city of Mexico alone consumes 11,000,000 
of gallons yearly. Pulque is exceedingly loathsome 
both to smell and taste when old, though brisk and 
pleasant enough when fresh and young. The agdvé 
makes paper and cloth, as well as pulque, and the 
juice of its leaves is no bad substitute for soap. Men 
manufacture hats and magnificent cloaks for them- 
selves out of its leaves, and it can be transmuted 
into a kind of cordage or hemp, called Pité hemp, 
and sometimes found in the English markets. From 
myrtles, or Myrtacee, we get pomegranates, with 
their flame-coloured blossoms and blood-red fruit. 
The rind of the tree is used for tanning Morocco 
leather, and the flowers serve the Moors both for 
dyeing and for medicine. The guava is one of the 
Myrtacer. Who does not know guava jelly? And 
cloves, the unexpanded and most beautiful pink 
blossoms of the clove-tree, are also of the myrtle 
tribe. So is allepice, tasting like nutmeg, cloves, and 
cinnamon commingled; so is a certain Malay tea, 
gathered from the Tree of Long Life; and maté, a 

kind of Paraguay tea, as well; the blue gum-wood 


of Australia (Eucalyptus), and the iron-heart—the 
hard and heavy metrosideros, 

Coffee, quinine, ipecacuanha, East Indian madder, 
zebra and tortoise woods, belong to the same tribe— 
the quinine or Cinchonacee. Our limes or linden 
trees give us the best which gardeners use for 
matting and tying up plants, and which comes chiefly 
from Russia, though it is made only of the fibres 
of our own common lime-trees. Jute hemp is also 
from the lime-tree tribe, and comes to us from India 
and other places in gunny-bags, principally used for 
sugar and the like; fishing-lines and nets, musical- 
strings and cordage, are a few more productions from 


|the same group, which, in some of its members, 
indeed, the roots of the sweet violet are often used to | 


gives edible berries, and in others, bone-like seeds, 
which are set in gold, and worn as native ornaments, 


rank as of the quinine tribe. The seeds and roots of |The Composite are too large for more than a 


mere catalogue. Dandelion, chicory, thistles, ‘ wind- 
witch’ or ‘leap-in-the-field,’ Jerusalem artichokes, 


| dahlias, and daisies which people plant as garden- 


flowers in North America; chamomile and feverfew, 


willow-herb are mixed with the low-priced teas which | not to be rejected by ailing persons; coltsfoot and 
advertising shops sell at bargains and sacrifices; and 


elecampane, good for feeble chests; and safflower 
(Carthamus tinctoria), which comes to us pressed into 
cakes, and from which we make rouge and all its 
abominations, the seeds yielding an oil (Koosum-oil), 
which forms the basis of most native Indian soaps— 
these are a few of the more typical of the Composite, 
but these by no means exhaust the series. 

The Umbellifere, again, make a large British family, 
not much enriched by foreigners, yet not wholly 
native. Asafeetida, gum-galbanum, used in the pre- 
paration of plasters, caraway-seeds and coriander- 
seeds, dill, anise, cumin, gum-ammoniacum and 
turmeric, hemlock, carrots, parsnips, and celery, 
fennel and chervil, angelica, samphire, and pignuts, 
are some of the principal Umbellifere, with a cloud 
of minor members behind. The Crucifere have 
cabbages, turnips, radishes, and cress, rape—whence 
rape-oil—mustard—whence also mustard-oil—stocks 
and wall-flowers, shepherd’s purse and ladies’ smocks. 
Many of the cabbage tribe contain sulphur, and give 
out a large quantity of nitrogen gas when decaying, 
which fact accounts for the filthy smell of ‘ cabbage- 
water,’ and of the wet, wan, sloppy kail-yard. 

From the Labiate come many of our perfumes. 
Patchouli, lavender, rosemary—the basis of Hungary 
water and Eau-de-Cologne, and the herb which gives 
the Narbonne honey its peculiar flavour ; wild-thyme, 
used in scenting Windsor soap, and which is the 
special flavour in Hymettan honey; peppermint, 
whence the oil of the same name, valuable to old 
ladies when spasmodically inclined ; marjoram, basil, 
and other sweet pot-herbs—all come into the same 
nominal gathering with the offensive hedge wound- 
wort and ihe aromatic but scarcely pleasant ground- 
ivy. We have abundance of Labiate, too, in our 
green-houses, but none are of any commercial value, 
or rather of any human or economic value, save those 
we have enumerated. 


REMINISCENCES OF SCOTTISH 
LIFE AND CHARACTER* 


Unper this title, the respected Dean Ramsay of 
Edinburgh has printed a small volume of a most 
attractive character. It is his opinion that the 
peculiarities of his countrymen are now undergoing a 
rapid change, whether for the better or worse, he does 
not presume to say; only he holds it as a fact, that 
the Scottish people are becoming assimilated to the 
English, and thus losing all those traits which were 
once attributed to them. So believing, he has been 


* Edmonston and my wy Edinburgh, 1859, It ought to be 
mentioned that the book already reached a third edition. 
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_ in which it is clothed, or on the Scottishness of the 


| best belonged to my part of the country, and to many 
| persons I should perhaps apologise for introducing it 


desirous of preserving at least reminiscences of what 
the Scotch were in his earlier days, and in the old time 
antecedent to these, and so has set himself to collect 
anecdotes characteristic of their bygone manners and 
ideas, which he has here worked up into a most agree- 
able parlour volume. He treats his subject under a 
variety of heads, as the Religious Feelings and 
Observances of the Scotch, their former Habits of 
Conviviality, their old-fashioned Servants, their pecu- 
liar language, phrases, and proverbs, and finally, 
anecdotes of Scottish wit and humour—for, contrary 


to the opinions of Charles Lamb and Sidney Smith, 


he asserts that these are qualities which the Scotch 
do possess. 

As the latter is a moot-point of some interest, we 
may as well confine ourselves to it in noticing the 
Dean’s volume. He strongly asserts that there is 
a connection between the Scotch temperament and 
dumour, if not wit. There is, he says, among the 
Scottish peasantry, a humour ‘sly, cheery, and 
pawky,’ but depending much on the quaint dialect 


circumstances involved. 

‘A facetious friend of mine,’ says the Dean, ‘who 
rather leans to the Sidney Smith view of Scottish 
wit, declares that all our humorous stories are about 
lairds, and about lairds who are drunk. Of such 
stories there are certainly not a few. One of the 


at all. The story has been told of various parties 


present distinguished peer, used to tell a charac- 
teristic anecdote of her day. A Scottish judge, 
somewhat in the predicament of the Laird of 
Balnamoon, had dined at Coalstoun with her father, 
Charles Brown, an advocate, and son of George 
Brown, who sat in the supreme court as a judge 
with the title of Lord Coalstoun. The party had 
been convivial, as we know parties of the highest 
legal characters often were in those days. When 
breaking up, and going to the drawing-room, one 
of them, not seeing his way very clearly, stepped 
out of the dining-room window, which was open to 
the summer air. The ground at Coalstoun sloping off 
from the house behind, the worthy judge got a great 
fall, and rolled down the bank. He contrived, how- 
ever, as tipsy men generally do, to regain his legs, 
and was able to reach the drawing-room. The first 
remark he made was an innocent remonstrance with 
his friend the host: “Od, Charlie Brown, what gars 
ye hae sik lang steps to your front door?” On Deeside, 
where many original stories had their origin, I 
recollect hearing several of an excellent and worthy, 
but very simple-minded man, the Laird of Craigmyle. 
On one occasion, when the beautiful and clever Jane, 
Duchess of Gordon, was scouring through the coun- 
try, intent upon some of those electioneering schemes 
which often occupied her fertile imagination and 
active energies, she came to call at Craigmyle, and 
having heard that the laird was making bricks on the 
property, for the purpose of building a new garden- 
wall, with her usual tact she opened the subject, and 


and localities, but no doubt the genuine laird was a | kindly asked: “ Well, Mr Gordon, and how do your 
laird of a oe _ a a wild | —_ come a a... a 8 Dag ny ae 
tract of land, not far from his place, c unrimmon much occupied with a new leather part of his 88, 
Moor. Balnamoon had hese heting out in the neigh- | which he had lately constructed, so, looking down on 
bourhood, where, by mistake, they had put down to | his nether garments, he said in pure Aberdeen dialect: 
him after dinner cherry-brandy instead of port wine, se Muckle obleeged to yer Grace ; the breeks war sum 
his usual beverage. The rich flavour and strength so | ticht at first, but they are deeing weel eneuch noo. 
pleased him, that, having tasted it, he would have | The last — of oe — the ~ — 
nothing else. On rising from table, therefore, the | broke up and emigrated to Canada, was a well-known 
laird would be more affected by his drink than if he character in the country, and, being poor, used to ride 
von tang, of Mad wap wo anor Ue tae tec] cominn © auny Gas @ Gy Se Oa 
vant Harry, or Hairy, was rive him home in b 
gig or as ig as it mal called, the usual open carriage | young wit, by way of playing him off, asked him in a 
from groatce Gxponure bs the blast or from the lairds | last year laird? “Na,” ea the laird, branding his 
5] ? ? 
unsteadiness of head, his hat and wig came off, and | whip in the interrogator’s face in so emphatic a manner 
Se clikcemel tom to laecaoms. tie bere| ome Cage te Gas ayn a alge Une 
up and restore them to his master. e laird was . 
satisfied with the hat, but demurred at the wig. “It’s | people were not nice in expressions of their dislike to 
SF Rios Sagttig te do wah A. Mary toms the | sadety wore-dagn, Sas ts enmuiety weasel 
o have anythi . -a- 4 
patience, pen eM. to get home, mb with | I have, from a friend, an anecdote illustrative of this 
ee vi bet better — sir, = _ ’s “eo — 7 es oe cle bp etar > 
waile o’ wigs on Munrimmon Moor.” e humour of | unpopular s 
the li is exquisite, putting to the laird in his | Forfarshire, the seat of the Ramsays of that Ilk, was 
unreasonable objection, the sly insinuation that in | the proprietor of Corb—a family passed away, and 
such a locality, if he did not take this wig, he was not the estate merged into neighbouring property. This 
likely to find another. Then what a rich expression, _ laird was intensely disliked in the neighbourhood. 
“waile o’ wigs.” In English what is it? “A choice Sir George Ramsay was, on the other hand, univer- 
teins cs emai? cane” Gaus te eetaaes | See te poodng © enna te tir ote mae 
le to the “ waile o’ wigs.” Since the last edition, | George, - 
however, of these Sectielsseneen, I have received an hood, had missed the road, and fallen into a bog to an 
Sse tall Cod conttoh; uxt Gon ted tech omenaned 0| gee conling’diouy en push, WARM ees oh Ss Gomek 
wi and the lai consen 0 ; 
ian home. When the whisky drove up to the , Arcane He called loudly for his help, but the man 
door, Hairy, sitting in front, told the servant who | took no — Ze Sir — ge mes menor pommel 
came to “tak out the laird.” No laird was to be seen; | ing, and redou is cries for assistance: all at once 
and it appeared that he had fallen out on the moor the passenger —_ forward, —— a 
without Hairy observing it. Of course they went | him from his perilous position, and politely apologised 
back, and picking him ~4 brought him safe ian A | for his first neglect of his appeal, adding, as his reason 2 
SP rat wal ates tater Sista | gent Saeed tes Sa boeests 
and having re e iden alnamoon , 
quietly adiled : “Indeed, I maun hae a lume [a taken. his chance for him. Of another laird whom I 
vessel] that ‘ll haud in.” heard often spoken of in old times, an anecdote was 
‘The late Lady Dalhousie, mother, I mean, of the | told, strongly Scotch. Our friend had much difficulty 
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(as many worthy lairds have had) in meeting the 
claims of those two woful periods of the year called 
with us in Scotland the “tarmes.” He had been 
employing for some time as workman a stranger from 
the south on some house repairs, of the not uncom- 
mon name in England of Christmas. His servant early 
one morning called out at the laird’s door in great 
excitement that Christmas had run away, and nobody 
knew where he had gone. He turned in his bed with 
the earnest ejaculation: “I only wish he had taken 
Whitsunday and Martinmas along with him!” I 
have heard of an amusing scene between a laird ccle- 
brated for his saving propensities, and a wandering 
sort of Edie Ochiltree, a well-known itinerant, who 
lived by his wits and what he could pick up in his 
rounds amongst the houses of lairds and farmers. 
One thrifty laird, having seen him sit down near 
his own gate to examine the contents of his poke or 
wallet, conjectured that he had come from the house, 
and so he drew near to see what he had carried off. 
As he was keenly investigating the mendicant’s spoils, 
his quick eye detected some bones on which there 
remained more meat than should have been allowed 
to leave his kitchen. Accordingly, he pounced upon 
the bones, and declared he had been robbed, and 
insisted on his returning to the house, and giving 
back the spoil. The beggar was, however, prepared 
for the attack, and sturdily defended his property, 
boldly asserting, “ Na, na, laird, these are no Todbrae 
banes ; these are Inch-byre banes, and nane o’ your 
honour’s ”—meaning that he had received these bones 
at the house of a neighbour of a more liberal char- 
acter. But the beggar’s professional discrimination 
between the bones of the two mansions, and his 
pertinacious defence of his own property, would have 
been most amusing to a bystander.’ 

Our own impression is that humour, as distinguished 
from wit, is a quality characteristic to an unusual 
degree of the Scotch people of all grades. It is power- 
fully diffused through the writings of Smollett, Burns, 
and Scott. Nearly the whole of the anecdotes here 
collected by Dean Ramsay are instances of humour; 
while of wit, the quick play of fancy amongst comic- 
ally associated ideas, there is but here and there an 
example, such as the following: ‘A couple were 
brought before the kirk-session, and the wife Janet was 
charged with violent and undutiful conduct, and with 
wounding her husband, by throwing a three-legged 
stool at his head. The minister rebuked her conduct, 
and pointed out its grievous character, by explaining 
that just as Christ was head of his church, so the 
husband was head of the wife; and therefore, in 
assaulting Aim, she had, in fact, injured her own body. 
“Weel,” she replied, “it’s come to a fine pass gina 
wife canna kame her ain head.” “ Ay, but, Janet,” 
rejoined the minister, “a three-legged stool is a thief- 
like bane-kame to scart yer ain head wi’!”’ 

Here the expressions of Janet and the minister are 
both eminently witty. So also is the remark in the 
following anecdote: ‘A preacher being sent to offi- 
ciate one Sunday at a country parish, was accommo- 
dated at night in the manse, in a very diminutive 
closet, instead of the usual best bedroom appropriated 
to strangers. 

“Ts this the bedroom?” he said, starting back in 
amazement. 

“ Deed, ay, sir; this is the prophets’ chammer.” 

“Tt maun be for the minor prophets, then,” was the 
quiet reply.’ 

Dean Ramsay pays little attention to such discri- 
minations, and sometimes, as appears to us, does not 
classify his anecdotes quite appropriately. For ex- 
ample, he places in close juxtaposition with the 
above the following: ‘A minister in the north 
returning thanks in his prayers one Sabbath for the 
excellent harvest, began, as usual, ““O Lord, we thank 


thee,” &c., and went on to mention its abundance and 
its safe ingathering; but feeling anxious to be quite 
candid and scrupulously truthful, added, “ All except 
a few fields between this and Stonehaven, not worth 
mentioning.”’ We have here a specimen of simplicity 
and incongruity with a comic effect, but neither 
humour nor wit. 

The worthy Dean’s concluding remarks are such as 
all must approve of: ‘We will hope that, with an 
improved exterior, there is improvement in society 
within. If the feelings shrink from what is coarse in 
expression, we may hope that vice has in some sort 
lost attraction. At any rate, from what we discern 
around us, we hope favourably for the general improve- 
ment of mankind, and of our own beloved country in 
particular. If Scotland, in parting with her rich and 
racy dialect, her odd and eccentric characters, is to 
lose something in quaint humour and good stories, we 
will hope she may grow and strengthen in better 
things—good as those are which she loses. However 
this may be, I feel quite assured that the examples 
which I have now given of Scottish expressions, Scot- 
tish modes and habits of life, and Scottish anecdotes, 
which belong in a great measure to the past, and yet 
which are remembered as having a place in the pre- 
sent century, must carry conviction that great changes 
have taken place in the Scottish social circle. There 
were some things belonging to our country which we 
must all have desired should be changed ; there were 
others which we could only see changed with regret 
and sorrow. The hardy and simple habits of Scotsmen 
of many past generations—their industry, economy, 
and integrity, which made them take so high a place 
in the estimation and the confidence of the people 
amongst whom they dwelt in all countries of the 
world; the intelligence and superior education of 
her mechanics and her peasantry, combined with a 
strict moral and religious demeanour, fully justified 
the praise of Burns when he described the humble, 
though sublime piety of the Cotter’s Saturday 
Night, and we can well appreciate the testimony 
which he bore to the hallowed power and sacred influ- 
ences of the devotional exercises of his boyhood’s home, 
when he penned the immortal words— 


From scenes like these old Scotia’s grandeur springs, 
That makes her loved at home, revered abroad. 


These things, we hope and trust, under the Divine 
blessing, will never change, except to increase, and 
will never become a question of reminiscences for the 
past. If Scotland has lost much of the quaint and 
original character of former lawyers, lairds, and old 
ladies, much of the pungent wit and dry humour of 
sayings in her native dialect, she can afford to sustain 
the loss if she gain in refinement, and lose not the 
more solid qualities and more valuable characteristics 
by which she has been distinguished.’ 


THE GREAT SHIP—IN FULL DRESS. 


Ox this bright August day, when steamers and excur- 
sion-trains strongly tempt the Londoner to leave the 
metropolis far behind him, by offering to waft him 
away to lochs and lakes at marvellously low fares— 
on such a day, the unsavoury Thames has much ado 
to get up a good bill of attractions. The Chelsea 
boats and the Greenwich boats have come down in 
the world ; that is, have had to lower their fares ; and 
they attribute their misfortunes to the sanitary or 
insanitary state of matters. Yet we could bear a 
double dose of Thames with such an object in view 
as the vast floating fabric, which, first named the 
Great Eastern, next assumed the title of the Leviathan, 
then resumed its first baptismal appellation, and is 
now, it seems, to be simply the Great Ship. A better 
name than this last could not possibly be devised ; for 
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a ship that could double up and fold in its bosom 
half-a-dozen other ships may well be called the Great. 

And yet the puzzle is, how this ship can be so great 
without seeming so. Of those who express wonder as 
they pass up and down the river, at least one-half do 
so because they think they ought. Listen to their quiet 
under-voiced comments, and you hear: ‘It doesn’t 
look so big as I expected ;’ or, ‘It is large, but not so 
very large.’ But herein lies the compliment to Brunel 
and Scott Russell. The vessel is so exquisitely pro- 
portioned everywhere and in everything, that the 
vastness of size is lost in the harmony of the whole. 
When the same visitors have walked the deck and 
the paddle-box gangways, and have made the tour of 
the saloons, and have dived into the recesses of the 
engine-rooms, boiler-rooms, coal-bunkers, and tun- 
nels, the most genuine wonder is depicted on their 
countenances, wonder mingled with good honest hearty 
admiration ; and the more they know of other ships, 
the more they wonder at this. 

We will not treat the reader as being quite 
ignorant of the history of this unequalled specimen 
of naval architecture. Something of its history 
is more or less familiar to all of us. We know, 
for instance—or, if we do not, we must have been 
shut out a good deal from the reading world— 
that the Great Ship was planned seven years ago; 
that Mr Brunel planned it, on the basis of giving 
to the ship a capacity to carry coal enough for a 
voyage to Australia and back; that Mr Scott Russell 
built the ship, adopting his own principle of the wave- 
line for its shape, and Mr Robert Stephenson’s 
cellular principle for its construction; that the ship 
progressed slowly towards completion, under great 
financial embarrassments; that the launching was 
quite a history in itself; that the company finally 
broke down under the weight of pecuniary respon- 
sibilities; and that a new company, commencing 
work without an incubus of debt, sent an army 
of workmen into the noble vessel last spring. Some 
among us, adepts in figures, can tell how that the 
upper deck is 692 feet in length; that the extreme 
width at the broadest part is equal to that of Port- 
jand Place in London; that the height of the hull is 
60 feet; that the weight of the mere hull itself, in 
iron, is 7000 tons ; that when laden with everything, 
living and dead, for which Brunel planned it and 
Scott Russell built it, the mighty ship will weigh 
25,000 tons ; that 10,000 iron plates were used in the 
construction, fastened by 2,000,000 rivets; that the 
hull has everywhere double walls, with a cellular 
space between them, like the Menai Britannia Bridge; 
that the ship is cut off into ten vast boxes or com- 
partments, each one thoroughly water-tight, and 
independent of the others; that several of these 
compartments have each a large and complete hotel, 
with saloons, dining-rooms, kitchens, larders, and scul- 
leries, deposited in it, as if dropped down from above 
into a vast box; and that it is only a question of 
carpenter’s work to make these hotels equal to the 
requirements of 4000 passengers—that is to say, a 
community equal to the population of a small town, 
besides a crew and working-staff of 400, has to be 
boarded, lodged, and ‘done for,’ during the whole time 
necessary for a voyage to Australia. Others of us, 


curious in pistons and cylinders, screws and paddles, 
can tell that the floating monster is to be propelled by | 
screw, paddle, and sails all combined ; that the paddle- 
engines have mighty cylinders 74 inches in diameter, 
with 14 feet stroke ; that the paddle-wheels are larger 
than the arena at Astley’s; that the screw-propeller 
is 24 feet in diameter, and is worked through the 
medium of a monster shaft 160 feet in length; that 
the engines for the screw have cylinders 84 inches in 
diameter; that each of these cylinders was made 


in one casting with 34 tons of molten metal; and 


that ail the engines together would work up to many 
thousands of horse-power. 

But whether the visitor be learned or not in 
figures, he soon becomes lost to all definite quantities 
when pacing above or diving within the ship; a sort 
of vague wonderment drives away all precise calcu- 
lation. Ascending the side of the vessel, and landing 
on one of the decks, he finds around him a labyrinth 
of saloons, cabins, and passages, through which he can 
scarcely thread his way without a guide; and then 
he reaches the saloon, the magnum opus of decorative 
upholstery. On the school-boy’s principle, of always 
leaving the sweetest apple to the last, we would fain 
visit this saloon as a climax to everything else in the 
ship, a perfume to remove the heat and oil of the 
engine-rooms. But, no; we could not enter such a 
place with soiled hands or untidy garments! *T'would 
be a desecration. ‘This saloon is the first-class cabin, 
or rather, the drawing-room of the first-class cabin. 
It is the best room for the best-paying passengers ; and 
such a room never before did eyes behold in a ship. 
True, the superb Cunard and Collins steamers nearly 
equal it in the quality of the fittings and the tasteful- 
ness of the arrangement; but then those steamers are 
wanting in the facilities afforded by vastness of size. 
The utmost which the builder of an ordinary passenger- 
steamer can effect is, to make his saloons and cabins 
high enough to avert collision between the heads of 
the people and the beams of the ceiling; but Mr Scott 
Russell has given fourteen feet of height—ay, and that 
to the second as well as to the first class rooms. Those 
who have experienced the close and unpleasant atmo- 
sphere of the saloons of steamers, will understand the 
nature of the relief likely to be afforded by nearly 
doubling the height between floor and ceiling. This 
saloon, longer, and broader, and higher than any saloon 
yet afloat, and having few parallels even on land, has 
been handed over to skilful workmen, who have 
absorbed no less a sum than L.3000 for the painting, 
gilding, mirrors, carpeting, and curtains. The deli- 
cate arabesques of the coffered ceiling; the mirrors 
that surround and hide the bulky funnels and masts, 
rendering them adjuncts rather than obstacles to 
beauty; the velvet couches and settees; the luxurious 
carpet; the gilded trellis-work; the silken hangings ; 
the polished tables; the thousand little delicacies 
which come into sight as the visit is more and more 
prolonged, all combine to render this a sumptuous 
though not too gorgeous an apartment, because refined 
taste has avoided showy colours and incongruous 
mixtures. It is, indeed, eminently a saloon of beauty ; 
though probably to any one suffering under sea-sick- 
ness, its splendour would be a mockery. But we 
forget: the initiated, from Mr Scott Russell and 
Captain Harrison down to the stokers and cabin-boys, 
will not admit of such a visitation as sea-sickness on 
board the Great Ship ; they say that the floating palace 
will ride on the waves instead of plunging into, them, 
and that there will be less pitching and less rolling 
than in any other ship. Let us hope so. 

The reader who has yet to have the pleasure (and 
may he soon have it) of visiting this ship must not sup- 
pose that all the care has been lavished on the grand 
saloon. The saloon or dining-room for second-class 
passengers is so cheery in its wide extension, lofty 
ceiling, plain polished mahogany tables, neat chairs, 
and serviceable fittings of every kind, that we are half 
inclined to deem it more comfortable than its splendid 
neighbour; and indeed the superiority of the Great 
Ship over all others is perhaps more apparent in 
the second than in the first class accommodation. 
Owing to the vast dimensions of the vessel, there is 
ample space for more than one grand saloon, and more 
than one second-class saloon; there is an elastic capa- 
bility, enabling the proprietors to adapt the internal 
arrangementsto whatever commercial career may be 
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in store for the good ship. In like manner, as to third- | water by a breach, or at least such is the expectation of 
class accommodation; the reader must not imagine | the constructer. The compartments are about ten in 
that the splendour is such as to drive away the man | number; and each will be the floating home for a 
of slender purse. A portion of the fore-half of the community separated from all others on board, except 
ship, between the paddle-wheels and the forecastle, | on the neutral ground of the deck, which covers the 
could easily be fitted up for more than a thousand | whole of them. 
third-class passengers, or soldiers, as the case may be;| Perchance some housewife who reads this paper 
it is, as we have before observed, mere carpenter’s | may have bethought her of the kitchen and the cooks, 
work to make this vessel a living place for 4000 per- | and of the wherewithal to supply these battalions of 
sons; and, we may add, there would even then be | hungry people. She may be assured that such things 
room for 5000 tons of merchandise cargo, and for 12,000 | have not been forgotten. Kitchens, larders, pantries, 
-~ of coal to supply ve ee ‘ P and sculleries are provided in all or most of the com- 
e must perhaps apologise for leading the reader | partments. The kitchens have—or will have when 
to believe that the Great Ship is really ‘in fulldress;’ | finished—those ingenious combinations of boilers, 
she is not so, on this day of our August visit. And | ovens, hot plates, stew-pans, roasting-grates, broiling 


a 


yet the term is not badly chosen ; for we can easily see 
what she may become, when the attiring is fully 
completed. At present, the walls of the second cabin 
are left plain white, and bare, until after the experi- 
mental trip; a troop of handy workmen will soon 
give form and finish to it, when the first really com- 
mercial voyage is about to be made. And so in rela- 
tion to the third-class accommodation ; it is not yet 
actually provided; but there is what Dr Johnson 
would have called a ‘ potentiality’ everywhere about 
the ship, a power of becoming useful in a very short 
space of time. It is easily seen how a thousand or 
more third-class passengers will be housed in a way 
never dreamed of by those who know only the dis- 
comforts in the ‘ steerage’ of an ordinary ship. 

How about the bedrooms or berths? Like the 
cabins, these rooms are altogether unprecedented on 
shipboard, in the matter of height. 
ment, everything like finery has been avoided here; 
nothing is admitted but what will conduce to the 
comfort of the occupants. In some, the bed-places 


are against the wall, in the usual way of ship-berths; | 


in others, the bedsteads are made to fold up, so as to 
render the cabin available as a sitting-room by day. 
Neat green curtains, running on brass rods, can be 
drawn around the beds at night, and lie flat against 
the wall by day. Green-cushioned seats are placed 
wherever there is room for them; and little con- 


trivances are everywhere provided for stowing away | 


or hanging up the odds and ends which a passenger 
always likes to have near at hand. The passages and 
corridors, out of which the sleeping-cabins open, are 
provided with lavatories, bath-rooms, &c., toan extent 
that will add immensely to the comfort of all on 
board. Some of the sleeping-rooms are lighted from 
the side of the ship, some from the interior. We 
should imagine that the innermost cabins on the 
lower deck must be somewhat deficient in light; but 
on this matter we are not fully certain. 

ample is the space, that there is room for a 


With good judg- | 


, stoves, &c., which our ironmongers are now so clever 
| at making, and which will cook dinner for a large 
| number of persons in a very small cubical space. A 
visitor walking along the deck sees two doorways in 
each paddle-box ; these he finds lead to passages and 
staircases within the paddle-boxes themselves, com- 
municating with kitchens in the regions below. These 
are cunning devices which will be very convenient to 
| cooks and waiters, and will lessen the probability of 
savoury dishes ‘ wasting their sweetness on the desert 
air” As to the store of creature-comforts necessary 
for the temporary dwellers in the Great Ship, this is, 
of course, a question of numbers. We know that the 
Himalaya took out a thousand soldiers to the Black 
| Sea during the Crimean war, and fed them regularly 
and well; and if the public will only consent to 
| voyage by thousands in this much larger vessel, there 
is every reason to believe that the commissariat 
department will be duly attended to. 

It is when a visitor gets among the machinery that 
bewilderment is most likely to seize upon him. The 
steam-engines are so much more vast than those of 
| any other ship, that each engine-room is more than a 
room—it is a factory. The paddle-engines, built by 
| Mr Scott Russell at the place where the ship itself 

was built, are actually nearly fifty feet in height, 
| from the lowermost support of the bed-plate to the 
| uppermost sweep of thecrank. This height of 50 feet 
is divided by light iron flooring and platforms into 
| many stages, connected by light iron ladders, in such 
| way as to give easy access to every part of the 
|machinery. As he descends lower down these iron 
, ladders, the visitor feels that the engines are some- 
thing tremendous even in their silent quietude; and 
remembering that these huge masses of iron revolve and 
slide quite smoothly under the influence of steam- 
| power, he must needs admire the perfection which 
engineering mechanism has now reached. If the 
upper part of the machinery is the brightest and most 
| visible, the lower part strikes most on the imagination. 


| 


number of cozy vestibules, anterooms, and galleries, | Darker and darker do the slender ladders become 
not exactly in the saloons or cabins, and yet not | until we reach the bottom, where mysterious passages 
exposed to the open air; places with cushioned seats, | lead to the numerous and capacious boilers in which 
where passengers may sit and gossip, work, read, and do | the steam is raised, to the furnaces which lie beneath 


anything but smoke; the lovers of the weed must not 
encroach on these snuggeries; there are smoking- | 
rooms for them, besides an eighth of a mile (and 
more) of flush-deck for them to walk upon. As to | 
the staircases, hatchways, companion-ladders, or what- 
ever they may be called, we really cannot venture to | 
say how many there are, leading down from the deck 
to the vast interior. The reader must bear in mind, | 
that in order to render the ship proof against hard | 
blows, the interior is divided by iron walls into several 
compartments; the walls extend from side to side, 
and from deck to bottom; and are so unbroken by 
any openings, that passengers cannot go from one 
compartment to another without ascending one stair- 
case to the deck, and then descending another. 
compartment is, in fact, complete in itself, and would 
remain dry even if those adjoining were filled with 


these boilers, to the doors through which coal is 
thrown into these furnaces, to the bunkers or enor- 
mous receptacles in which coal can be stored to the 
quantity of ten or twelve thousand tons (forty collier 
ship loads) at once; and to the mighty pipe, kept 
warm in its jacket of non-conducting materials, 
through which steam will travel from the boilers to 
the engines. Not the least strange among the scenes 
in these lower regions are the two tunnels. We have 
said that all the compartments in the hull of the ship 
are cut off one from another; but there is an excep- 
tion to this in the case of two iron tunnels, which 
extend 160 feet along the vessel far below the water- 
level, and piercing several of the partition-walls; but 
the joints at these places are sedulously made water- 
tight. The tunnels are for the purpose of giving the 
engineers free passage between the paddle-engine room 
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and the screw-engine room, and also to accommodate 
one of the jacketed steam-pipes. These pitchy-dark 
tunnels, echoing the footsteps from their sides and wall 
and floor of sheet-iron, might suggest a host of gloomy 
images to us—if we would let them. 

Further ahead, and here and there in different parts 
of the mighty fabric, are the rooms for ship-stores, 
and the berths for officers and men. When these 
rooms are only half-filled, and their contents not yet 
symmetrically arranged, they appear like a whole 
range of warehouses—tier above tier, one opening 
into another, with trap-doors gaping from the upper 
to the lower. And yet, when we have seen a whole 
range of these rooms, we find that it is simply 
the contents of one compartment, cut off from others 
of similar kind by the iron walls or bulkheads. 

Arrived again on deck, there are the five funnels 
before us—those vast sheet-iron cylinders through 
which, when lying on the deck a few months ago, a 
tall man could walk upright; and there are the six 
masts, some built up of spars, some made of plate- 
iron, with disks or diaphragms at intervals to 
strengthen them within; and the rigging, some of 
which exhibits a new mode of combining hemp and 
wire in the same rope; and the quadrangle of gang- 
ways between and upon the paddle-boxes, whence 
Captain Harrison will observe and control every- 
thing; and the telegraph with the index-hand, and 
the words ‘ Ahead,’ ‘ Astern,’ ‘ Slow,’ ‘Stop,’ ‘Go on,’ 
&c., by which the captain will communicate with the 
engineer down in the depths below—the engineer 
looking at a dial which will tell the tale silently; 
and the boats, a whole row hanging over each side 
of the ship, and provided with the new quick-lower- 
ing apparatus; and the machinery for working the 
rudder—— But we must stop. 

We need not, perhaps, expend much pity on the 
original shareholders, who have lost so much money 
by the Great Ship ; because they are, most of them, 
persons of ample means, who can bear the loss among 
them without much disaster. But we shall certainly 
owe them a debt of gratitude, even if the ship should 
fail; for the failure will afford abundance of experi- 
ence, which will be useful hereafter. If, on the other 
hand, the grand vessel really becomes the monarch of 
the ocean, bringing honour to her designer and builder, 
and profit to her present owners, then should we still 
more thank those who bore the great financial burden. 
What will be the first trial-trips, and whither the first 
real commercial voyage, may possibly be known before 
this sheet reaches the reader’s hands; and we have 
only now to say—God speed the Great Ship! 


GERMAN SERVANTS. 


Tue Dienst Madchen, or servant-maids, in Hohen- 
braten, are, as Mrs Stowe said of the English grass, 
‘an institution.’ The first specimen of the class whose 
services I secured was a good-looking damsel named 
Louise. All her kindly meant endeavours to make 
us comfortable in our German home seemed to centre 
in providing facilities for smoking. Now, as the only 
male member of our party was a boy of fifteen, who 
had once been made wofully sick by taking a few 
whiffs of a cigar belonging to his elder brother, this 
care was rather superfluous. Seeing that my drawing- 
room was provided with one of those odious sand-filled 
receptacles needful to every true son of the Vaterland, 
I, as the sentimental novels say, ‘motioned it away.’ 

‘Ja! So! Gut!’ said Louise, and carried it off. 
Presently she reappeared with it filled with fresh 
sand, and a second article of the same kind, one being 
destined for the bedroom, the other for the drawing- 
room. I had much difficulty in convincing her that 
none of us smoked. 


Louise, judging from appearances, must have been 


related to half the standing army of the kingdom. 
I was constantly meeting on the stairs tall fellows in 
uniform, and with gold earrings in their ears. 

‘Was brauchen Sie?’ I used to ask. ‘Die Louise. 
Ist sie zu Hause?’ 

These were all cousins, brothers, or uncles, my 
Miidchen assured me; but I found that they paid their 
respects to the contents of my larder in a style worthy 
of Policeman X. This military mania is epidemic 
amongst the Hohenbraten serving-maidens. I heard 
an instance of it which lately occurred. A German 
officer, a married man, was returning home one evening 
after nightfall. Now, although the house in which he 
lived was a handsome one, it was pitch dark on the 
stairs. This is the case in all German dwellings; for 
as the staircase is common to every one, it is nobody’s 
business to light it. The officer was therefore con- 
tentedly groping his way upwards, when he heard a 
quick footstep coming down towards him. A pair of 
stout greasy arms were lovingly clasped round his 
neck ; a kiss, redolent of garlic, impressed on his aston- 
ished lips; a sausage and a sechser—a coin, value two- 
pence—thrust into his hands; while a voice, which he 
recognised as that of his cook, whispered : ‘ Here, take 
this; I can’t wait any longer, for mistress is calling 
me!’ Up sped the footsteps again, and at the same 
moment a beam of light, proceeding probably from a 
candle held on the landing by ‘ mistress,’ came from 
above. The officer looked round, and there, drawn 
up behind him in an angle, looking the picture of 
consternation, stood a private soldier of his regiment. 
* Here,’ said the officer, turning towards him with the 
most perfect coolness, ‘here’s the sausage for you, 
and here’s the sechser; the kiss I can’t give.’ No 
doubt an éclaircissement took place between the 
lover and his fair one; and her subsequent meeting 
with her master must have been of rather an 
embarrassing nature. 

Although the German coffee is most excellent, 
my friends and I began after a while, like all true- 
born subjects of Queen Victoria, to long for a cup 
of tea. Talk of roast beef and plum-pudding as our 
national dishes! Why, rosbif figures at every French 
table d’héte, Englischen Braten at every German 
one; and the very best plum-pudding I ever tasted 
came up blazing in rum, like an infernal machine, 
at a restaurant in the Palais Royal. But tea is 
essentially a British beverage. It would be far 
easier to get up a coup d’état in that pleasant 
combustible city of Paris, than a pot of genuine 
gunpowder, or even mild souchong. Our continental 
neighbours can’t make tea—the gift is not in them. 
I certainly succeeded in procuring a very tolerable 
specimen of the dry article from a civil grocer, who, 
on behalf of the English residents in Hohenbraten, 
‘gave himself up,’ as he told me, to Harvey’s Sauce, 
Batty’s Mustard, pale ale, and other commodities 
supposed indispensable to the British palate. But 
I speedily discovered that although one woman may 
bring a pound of tea to a German stove, twenty 
can hardly make it fit to drink. First of all, there 
was a Thee-maschine to be provided; and after 
hunting through half the shops in Hohenbraten, I 
succeeded in discovering and purchasing the very 
ugliest white-ware tea-pot I ever beheld. After 
all, there was something so uncompromising in 
its solid square unsightliness, that one felt it 
would make tea, if only it got the chance. I 
gave Louise, as I thought, full instructions touching 
the process to be pursued; but the desired beverage 
not making its appearance, I went into the kitchen 
to inspect progress. There I found my Miidchen 
standing by the stove, with a glass decanter in her 
hand, into which she was going to pour some tepid 
water. 


‘What is that for?’ I inquired. 
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‘For the tea,’ she replied. 
Frau wish for warm water?’ 

‘Oh, but,’ I said, ‘that will never do; the water 
must be quite boiling.’ 

‘Not at all,’ Louise assured me. She knew per- 
fectly all about tea-making. Coffee required to be 
made with boiling water; but for tea, it was quite 
sufficient to have it warm. I felt too thirsty and 
too tired to combat her theory; so simply desiring 
her to make the water boil, I took the preparation 
into my own hands, and succeeded in procuring a cup 
of really good tea. ' 

Louise became at length so decidedly military in 
her tastes that the business of our household was 
totally neglected, and I was forced to give her her 
congé. Her successor was named Juliana Humpf; 
and I hoped, as the Scotchman said, that ‘her face 
and her fifty years wad keep her frae sin;’ but I 
speedily discovered that there are other failings quite 
as annoying as those which spring from the tender 
passion. Juliana, certainly, although she did wear 
gold earrings, and did not wear a cap, always spoke 
of Die junge Miidchen as a class with whom she 
had neither part nor lot; and she encouraged no 
followers, save one antiquated coachman, who might 
have flourished in the days of Frederick Barbarossa, 
for any tincture that he possessed of modern spright- 
liness. I have met with a good many obstinate men 
and women in my time, but any one so positive, so 
thoroughly wrapped up in her own opinions and prac- 
tices as Juliana Humpf, I never encountered. She 
would set before us her vile German cookery, all tough 
fibre, grease, and vinegar, expressing at the same 
time the utmost contempt for English dishes. One 
day, disregarding her cross looks and speeches, I 
ventured into the kitchen, saw myself that the Braten 
(roast-beef) was properly cooked, and had it brought 
to table ‘with the gravy in.’ My Midchen made 
very good soup, if one did not mind the grease; and 
this day I let her have her own way with the bouiili, 
which having formed the foundation of two days’ 
soup, was about as eatable and nourishing as a 
handful of chips. So after our dinner, I told her she 
might dine on the roast-beef. She looked first at the 
dish and then at me, just as an English servant 
might have done if desired to eat a haunch of dog 
or a fillet of cat. ‘No,’ she said, ‘she would not for a 
Kronen-thaler touch such ugly, gory-looking stuff; 
she would dine on the bouilli; that was nice—that was, 

‘Curious people they are,’ she said: ‘ they. would 
give more money for a dirty, old, tattered picture, 
painted two or three hundred years ago, than they 
would for a nice new fresh one. In Niirnberg,’ she 
added, ‘our people collect all the old trumpery that 
a German would not give six kreuzers for, and sell it 
at a high price to English travellers.’ 

She was dreadfully afraid of the comet. ‘Look,’ 
she used to say, ‘it must be sent as a sign of punish- 
ment, for it is just the shape of a rod.’ Sancho 
Panza himself would have been no match for Juliana 
in the article of proverbs. ‘When one can’t dance, 
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one must only play the fiddle,’ was a favourite saying | 


of hers. 

‘Are there many servants out of place in the 
town ?’ I asked her one day. 

* Many ?’ she exclaimed; ‘so many that you might 
feed the pigs with them.’ 

Cross-grained as our antiquated Miidchen often 
was, I felt rather sorry to part with her; but the 
daily deluge of grease and vinegar was more than 
our insular stomachs could endure. So Juliana 
Humpf was deposed, and Agatha Niek reigneth in 
her stead. She is a quiet-looking young damsel, 
who would propound no objection if I desired her to 
roast a leg of the kitchen-table, or to make a soufflée 
of the bellows. I asked her in plain German if she 


had any lovers, and she replied, with an air worthy 
of that ‘ Holy Agatha’ whom Mrs Paul Rooney used 
to invoke, ‘Gott bewahre!’ I have not, however, as 
yet seen enough of Jungfer Agatha to feel quite 
certain that this pious abnegation is altogether 
genuine and likely to last. 


THE TELEMETER. 

A very simple instrument, called a Telemeter, for 
ascertaining the distance of an object when its height is 
known, has been invented by Mr Cumberland Hill of 
Heriot’s Hospital, Edinburgh, It is constructed on the 
principle that the greater the distance of the object, the 
smaller that object appears to be. It is a common tele- 
scope with the usual cross-wires, but it has, in addition, 
two movable wires, which are made to approach or recede 
from each other. This is effected by means of a circular 
plate concentric with the telescope, and having the 
numbers 1, 2, 3, &c., engraved on it, to indicate hundreds 
of yards—the figures passing in succession before an 
index which is fixed to the telescope. The whole arrange- 
ment for producing this motion occupies no more space 
than a very thin Geneva watch, and is placed about an 
inch and a half from the eye of the observer. It can be 
applied to any telescope, and does not interfere at all 
with the action of the instrument, nor with its being shut 
up in a small compass. When it is desired to find the 
distance of an object of which the height is known—a 
soldier, for instance, or an upright rod six feet high—the 
circular plate is turned round till the upper thread touches 
the top of the object, and the lower the bottom, then 
under the index is seen the figure denoting the distance. 
If the object, instead of being six feet in height, which 
is the standard adopted, is twelve feet, then the real 
distance is twice that indicated; and, on the other hand, 
if it is three feet, the actual distance is only half that 
indicated. Hence, if we multiply the distance (indicated) 
by the height in feet, and divide by six, we obtain the 
actual distance. When the object is at a great distance, 
only one of the moving threads is regarded, and the 
object is enclosed between it and the fixed cross-wire 
which runs parallel to it. This gives the advantage of 
much larger divisions for great distances. The smaller 
class of instruments, whose cost is about thirty shillings, 
may be depended on from a hundred to a thousand 
yards; but with more powerful telescopes, a distance of 
three or four thousand yards may be approximately 
ascertained. It is considered to be a good instrument 
for rifle and artillery practice, and also for approximations 
in land-measuring. 


TEARS, 
My heart is lone, my Love is gone, 
The long dark day will never have done; 
The rain falls fast, the clouds veil all, 
But not one tear can I let fall, 
Though my brain is burning and wild; 
I would weep like an orphaned child, 
But my heart is frozen and hard; 
My brow would burst, but it is barred, 
A prison-house of burning steel ; 
I cannot utter that I feel, 
I cannot feel as I would try, 
I loathe my life, I crave to die, 
For then I should not see him more 
With one foot on the white sea-shorc, 
And one upon the bark.—Ah! see 
How his wet eyes are turned to me, 
And his right hand waving so ! 
That I should e’er have let him go, 
And live! He stands so fixed for years. 
My God, I thank thee—Tears, Tears, Tears! 
Emeritus. 
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